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Bees and Honey. 


ir is possible that the very mild weather 
prevailing this year has kept the bees 
active enough to use many more stores than 
they would have done if it had been cooler, 
yet they cannot have gathered much honey, 
as there has been frost enough to kill the 
fall flowers; in fact, the golden rod was 
killed a little earlier than usual. It would 
be well to make a careful examination 
before cold weather makes it too late, and if 
there is any shortage of supplies remedy it 
at once by giving them any unsealed or un- 
finished comb that was left when the honey 
was taken last fall, and if there are not any 
give good syrup made with one part of 
sugar and two of water boiled down toa 
thick syrup, or equal parts of cheap, thin 
Southern honey and sugar, not boiled but 
made almost as thick as candy, is better, 
Place a pan of this inside the hive above the 
frame, laying small sticks across the syrup 
to prevent the bees drowning, and they will 
store it away very quickly. Inan old book 
we find the following story from a farmer in 
NewEngland: He had three swarms of bees 
one season, and in November two of them 
died, leaving no honey in the hive. The 
other colony was alive, but with little 
honey left. He bought twenty-three pounds 
of Southern honey and fed it a little at 
a time, without adding sugar. in three 
days they had disposed of the twenty-three 
pounds. They wintered well, and from 
June 15 to June 30 they sent out three 
swarms. During the summer and autumn 
he took from the old swarm two boxes of 
honey weighing eighteen pounds. Remem- 
ber they had been weakened by excessive 
swarming, and this was before the days of 
foundation sheets, and before many ex- 
tracted honey so as to have empty combs to 
put in the hive for the new swarm. From 
the tirst swarm he took six boxes of honey, 
weighing fifty-eight pounds. The four hives 
were large, and each contained about fifty 
pounds of honey, making a total of 276 
pounds of honey and comb. With our mod- 
ern hives and methods there is little doubt 
but that he would have had a larger yield. 
Kut it was a most disastrous season, and 
one neighbor lost twenty-two swarms. In 
all forty-four swarms died in that neighbor- 
hood, allof which he thought might have 
been saved by feeding. 


Every beekeeper should take advantage 
of tue winter to provide hives enough for 
the possible increase of his colonies, and 
with foundation sheets enough for them, 
and for the sections in the supers of the old 
hives, and with al! supers and sections that 
may be needed. There is safety in being 
well supplied, and danger in being caught 
Without hives, frames and other extras that 
be needed. In most places these sup- 
ples can be bought more cheaply packed 
down in flats than they can be sawed from 

» boards, with the advantage of having 
all of one pattern so that parts can be inter- 
‘uged with one another. There should be 

empty hives, and at least as many 
Sipers for each of the old colonies, for, al- 
though this may be more than the increase, 

etter to have one empty hive unused 
thin to lose aswarm by the lack of a hive, 
aniwhile many try to prevent second swarms 
often fail to do so, and while two 
| swarms are often united to make a 
Strong colony, it cannot well be done until 
6 1as established itself, when the queen 
‘can be destroyed, after which they 
better united. 

le we do not believe in the necessity 
tering bees in the cellar in this climate, 
* » believe in giving them a double hive, 
outer case over the hive with an air 
between them ot at least two inches, 
ina very cold locality, may be filled 
uf cushions. This outer case should 
r tight, that the cushions may not 
A shelter or wind break on the 
irtheast and northwest sides is a 
' ing when the colonies are dormant, 
s of more value when the bees get 
i up to takea cleansing flight, as they 
iy sure todoin December or Jan- 
(hey often take two or three in the 

f the weather allows. 
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ire of the honey in winter is not less 
it than caring for the bees. The 
abad place for it, as nearly all 
‘re too damp, and we think we may 
'e that have not furnace heat in them. 
ibsorbs dampness very quickly, 
uses it to grow thin, ferment and 
it also absorbs bad odors from vege- 
r other contents of the cellar. Give 
ind warm room where it will not 
| the coldest weather. Do not store 
i honey in galvanized cans or pails. 
‘radually eat away the zine, and if it 
Zet enough to render it poisonous, 
‘es but little zinc to make it unwhole- 
ontrary to a general opinion, the 
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| honey that granulates in winter is pretty 


sure not to be adulterated, as honey which 
has glucose in it does not granulate. But 
the granulation can be very nearly pre- 
vented if the sunlight is not allowed to fall 
on it. Many grocers set it in the window, | 
where it gets full blaze of sunlight, and | 
then blame the beekeepers for the sugaring 
of the honey. If it is stored in wooden 
casks or barrels, they should be clean, and 
the wood such as will not impart any resin- 
ous or other unpleasant flavor to the honey. 
The honey should be allowed to ripen in the 
comb before it is extracted, and if it is not 
ae well ripened, do not offer it for sale until 
t is. 


When the bees take a flight in winter 
they look for water about the first thing. 
A sponge saturated with water slightly 
sweetened and salted and placed near the 
hives will quickly be covered with them, 
and so willa corrugated board over which 
such water trickles slowly. They like the | 
sweet flavor, while the salt, about a table- | 
spoonful in a bucket of water, seems to suit 
them and to be good for them. If such a 
place is provided for them near the hives, 
they will be saved making a tonger voyage, 
and it may prevent the loss of many bees 
that get caught too far from home when 
the wind changes to colder suddenly. Pos- 
sibly the loss in this way is not as large as 
it seems, for many bees die of old age in 
the winter anyway, but we have seen them 
living by hundreds on the snow after a flight. 
When there is a hot sun but a cold wind, it 
is well to shade the south side of the hive 
that the bees may not be tempted out too 
soon. While the bees are out is a good time 
to raise up the hive and clean all dead bees 
off the honey board, looking them over 
carefully for signs of the wax-worm, and 
to make sure the queen bee is not among 
the dead. If she is, the colony should be 
united with one that has a good queen. 





In some sections bees are let out on shares, 
the owner furnishing bees, hives for the 
increase, and receptacles for his part of the 
honey, and receiving all the increase and 
half the honey ana wax, while the one who 
cares for them takes the other half of the 
honey and wax and agrees to leavein each 
hive enough stores to winter the colony. 
This agreement is sometimes varied by 
allowing a part of the increase, and reduc- 
ing the share of honey or wax, but this is 
thought to lead to tco much increase, while 
by the other method swarming naturally 
will not beencouraged. Yet we have known 
smail lots to be let out by one who did not 
wish the care for them, and all the increase 
given, and but a part of the comb required 
by the owner. This 1s better adapted to the 
production of comb honey, while the first- 
named plan is most common for larger lots 
wheré strained honey is the principal prod- 
uct. Where foundation or old combs are 
used in the hives and supers, the cost thereof 
is usually equally divided. The one who 
hires them furnishes his own smoker, 
queen excluders, and all else that is not 
properly a part of the hive. But these 
bargains vary in different sections, and there 
is no universal custom, though that first 
named is the most frequent where the keep- 
ing of bees is most common, and in sections | 
where there is usually a good honey flow. 





Beekeeping is a business in which one can 
begin with small capital. We have known 
a man to begin with one colony, and in a 
few years tu have a considerable apiary by 
the natural increase of swarming. In such 
a case something of the present profit in 
honey is sacrificed for the increase in num- 
ber of colonies. But for $50 one should get 
from four to six good, strong colonies, with 
spare hives, supers, frames and section 
boxes enough to provide for the increase of 
the first year, also the smoker, beeveil, etc., 
for handling them. We would advise the 
beginner to start only in the spring, al- 
though he will have to pay more for a colony 
than he would in the fall. But the man who 
has had the experience can winter them 
more safely than he can, and it is bad to 
move them in very cold weather, as the 
comb is brittle, and if heavy may break 
down with a slight jar. The danger of this 
is almost as great as that of moving them in 
hot weather, when the combs are liable to 
melt down. We would advise him to take 
only strong colonies in frame hives. Let 
some one who is used to it have the pleasure 
of strengthening up weak colonies, or trans- 
ferring bees from box hives to frame hives. 
Either get Italian bees or put a fertilized 
Italian queen in each hive as soon as possi- 
ble. They are better gatherers of honey 
and less troublesome to handle than the 
black bees. 

One may begin with a few colonies with- 
out much experience if he will read some 
good paper that makes a specialty of a bee 
department, get one or two good books 
upon bee culture, and not be afraid or 
ashamed to learn by the experience of 
others. Thereis but little chance of any 
loss with careful management. There are 
bad honey seasons when there may be but 
little profit, and there will be others that 
are more than usually productive. A very 
wet season may result in a small honey 
flow, and a dry one ina large admixture of 
dark honey that will reduce its value, but the 
seasons usually average to show a fair profit. 
The work is but slight with a few colonies, 
and in not many seasons do the bees actually 
need feeding to carry them through the 

winter, though we think it would have paid 
in many cases where it was not done. Yet 
the beginner can guard against this by not 
rubbing the brood chamber of honey, and 
by saving some frames or sections of his 
darkest honey to use in feeding if he thinks 
it isneeded. The most experienced keepers 
do this. 
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Few failures if nobody would plot out at 


New Tendencies of Trolley Lines. 


Some of the latest trolley-road enterprises 
are likely to be of special benefit to small 
towns. Most of the earlier electric roads 
were built parallel to steam lines, connect- 
ing only the cities and large towns already 
provided with railroad. facilities, and 
directly useful to such farmers only who 
happened to live on or near the line of the 

oad 


But most of the main towns being already 
connected, there is now a tendency to reach 
out and secure the business of the farming 
towns which have never had a railroad of 
any kind. Already in western Massachu- 
setts, in Connecticut and in parts of Maine, 
new roads are branching out in all direc- 
tions, bringing new life to lonely communi- 
ties and serving as feeders tu the steam 
roads and the main street lines. Many 
new projects are not street lines at all, but 
go straight over the fields and meadows, 
making cuts and fillings when needed at 
considerable cost. 





Such lines are capable | 


event, fifty per cent. of the food given 
enters into the production of milk. 


HOW TO USE COARSE FOODS. 

Most of our so-called coarse foods, like 
straw and corn fodder, are valued low not 
because wholly of their defective nutritive 
value, but rather because of their unpala- 
tableness. They are usually not consumed 
in quantities of more than eighteen to 
twenty pounds, while other and more pala- 
table foods will be consumed in larger 
quantities. A cow, if receiving her entire 
morning ration of coarse foods in one fod- 
dering, will select the best first, and when 
appetite is nearly satisfied will cease to eat 
the poorer. A division of the morning ra- 
tion, always presenting fresh food from 
which there has been no selection, urges on 
the appetite. The coarser and more unpal- 
atable foods will when eaten often fully 
replace in nutritive effect the more pala- 
table food. This I have found in many 
weight experiments in feeding cattle. 
Whenever, by art in feeding, a cow can be 
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of high speed and regular service, being 
little inferior to a steam line for short 
journeys. Many a town will enjoy good 
passenger facilities and often a freight, 
mail and express service by the construc- 
tion of an electric road, where a steam road 
could never hope to do a paying business. 
The quality of electric-road service con- 
stantly improves. They are better graded 
and ballasted, use heavier rails and ties, 
larger cars, better lighted and heated and 
with better seats, more competent help, 
lower fares, faster and more regular ser- 
vice, with expresses un some of the lines. 
With a fewmore years of development 
there will be little to complain of in the op- 
portunities afforded for local travel in the 
country. Just now there is a boom in con- 
struction of electric lines all over the North- 
east, and it is likely that during 1903 it 
will be exceeded by the great record of new 
mileage for the past year. The new lines, 
too, will be of a better grade generally, and 
will be especially helpful to the isolated 


wns. 

But however charming may be the pros- 
pect of a loca) rail service, towns should be 
warned against attempts likely to be made 
to secure public money as a grant to the 
railroads. Experience has proved that such 
grants are taxpayers’ money thrown away. 
When an electric construction company has 
planned to come, it is sure to carry its 
project through without regard to local aid, 
and the promoters consider themselves 
hacky if the towns do not make the road pay 
in some way for their franchise. Yet some 
towns in their enthusiasm have hastily made 
large grants, which have left a debt unpaid 
and lamented for years. In these days a 
trolley road is laid out only after its pro- 
moters have concluded that it will yield a 
steady profit. These promoters are wealthy 
owners of other roads and have not the 
slightest need of local capital. Their enter- 
prise should be carefully watched and made 
to yield utmost benefit to the welfare of the 
town. 
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Feeding for Profit. 


A very careful and thoughtful statement 
of some recent developments in feeding 
milch cows has been prepared by Prof. 
J. W. Sanborn for the Maine State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. After years of ex- 
perience as instructor at various experiment 
stations, Professor Sanborn has for several 
years past been successfully working out 
his own ideas on an extensive rarm in 
Gilmanton, N. H. His conclusions are 
those of a student anda practical dairy- 
man, as given below: 

One of.the essentials of successfui dairy 
feeding is that the largest amount of excess 
food should be given that the cow can 
economically convert into milk. Some six- 
teen pounds of food are required for main- 
tenance. If we stop at twenty-four pounds, 
then only 334 per cent. of the sation be- 
comes productive, whereas if the cow has 
high possibilities of digestion and assimila- 
tion, thirty-two pounds in some cases may 











the beginning more than he could safely 
\ expect to accomplish. 


be fed with constantly increasing product, 
as the ration rises to this point. In such an 
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induced to eat, which will always be when 
her appetite is sharpest, small amounts of 
unpalatable foods, they should be given in 
very small and frequent rations, so long as 
they are acceptable. Provided one is feed- 
ing a cow of very large capacity for produc- 
tion, the final ration of the morning or the 
evening should be of the most palatable 
foods in the barn; choice bits of early-cut 
hay, or fine clover, or silage. 

The feeder, however, must study closely 
the individual capacity of each cow fed, 
watch her product, and cease to press the 
appetite when it is found that the rise of 
milk flow does not keep pace with the in- 
creased ration fed. It has become quite 
well settled by experiments at the Ottawa 
Experiment Station, the Vermont and other 
experiment stations, aside from these of the 
writer that confirms others, that a cow ora 
steer can be induced to consume more than 
is economically desirable. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, in feeding the coarse rations, this 
need not be observed, but rather in 
the more costly and purchased grain 
rations. The farmer’s business is that 
of crop raising, and it should be his 
first care to secure as large a consumption 
of home-grown foods as possible, and if by 
any art of feeding by combination of foods 
the capacity of the cow for milk production 
can be realized with home-grown foods, 
these should be fed. Experiments con- 
ducted at the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion and other data, appear to show that by 
the growth of mure palatable protein foods 
cheaper milk can be thereby produced than 
by heavy purchase of grain. In other 
words, there can be such an adjustment of 
protein: to carbonaceous foods from the 
home-grown coarse foods as to decrease the 
amount necessary to be purchased in grain 
foods. Tho best cuvarse foods for milk pro- 
duction are ensilage (in which nearly 
matured ears form a part), clover hay, oat 
and pea hay mixed and hungarian. 


FOODS THAT MAKE MILK. 


Clover is undoubtedly, as yet, and likely 
to remain so, our most valuable source of 
protein in the coarse foods. It is found 
difficult to grow this crop in New England. 
If, however, ashes are sown at the time of 
seeding, or one hundred to 150 pounds of 
muriate of potash and 350 or so of either 
plain or acid phosphate is sown with the 
potash and harrowed in, there is a fair 
assurance of a good clover crop. Where 
one-third to two-fifths of the daily ration is 
made up of: clover and oat and pea hay, as 
peas are a protein food, only a moderate 
amount of protein in the grain ration will be 
required. 

1 have not discussed the balanced ration, 
nor shall I present tables in its discussion, 
for after years of special investigation of 
the subject, I am convinced.that where such 
a ration as above named is fed, there will, 
with the ordinary mixed grain ration, be 
given an adequate amount of protein for 
necessities of milk production. In case the 
ration is made up of straw or of corn fodder, 
timothy hay and immature silage, there will 
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be a deficiency of protein, and this must be 


considered in making up the grain ration. 
Where the feeder compounds his ration with 
reference tothe nutrition of the soil, there 
wi 1 be no danger of a deficiency of protein 
in the ration. All good feeding in New 
England must consider the relation of the 
grain ration to soil fertility. ‘Ihe measure 
of the milk produced on the farm must be 
the crops it raises, and the first requisite 
of good dairying is large crop production. 
To accomplish this end I invariably feed 
protein foods. Protein is the source of 
nitrogen, 6} pounds of the furmer being 
equal to one of the latter, and as nitrogen 
in our superphosphates costs seventeen 
or more cents per pound, the cow, through 
rich protein foods, becomes the cheapest 
source of this element of plant food. 

The following table shows the amount of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid in the 
several foods fed, their manurial value, 
according to a table made by the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station, and in the last 
column, what to the writer appears to be 
their real practical value: 
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+In addition to the protein given in the table, which shows at aglance the foods 
richest in this material, 1s added the fat content of foods. This is done as a pound 
of fat contains two and one-half times the heat energy of a pound of starch. Other 


things equal, I buy foods rich in fat. 


imothy ..........---.- 


Cottonseed meal... __- 
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Tables of the manurial values of food are 
asually besed gpon the assumption that all 
the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid is 
returned in the excrement, and that it is as 
valuable in practice as the same materials 
in chemical fertilizers. From ten to twenty 
per cent. of these are taken up by the cow 
for milk and meat production. The balance 
is not ao immediately active in the soil as in 
the form of chemical fertilizers. They are 
aiso subject to some losses. This excre- 
ment will be unduly rich in nitrogen, and 
this excess subject to leaching in the soil. 
This can be obviated by either adding 
potash and phosphoric acid to the manure 
or by reducing the amount of manure ap- 
piied to the soil and adding those materials 
to the soil. The latter is the writer’s 
method. Where this is not done some loss 
will occur, and does occur with those who 
adopt the advice to buy these foods and 
use the manure by the usual method. 

These foods when applied direct to the 
soil would be worth the sums theoretically 
stated were it not that the rates used by the 
stations in forming them are above the cost 
of chemicals when bought asI buy them 
in the raw material for home mixture. 
After due allowance is made, it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that they will, in fact, 
under right agricultural conditions be worth 
as much and probably more than the sums 
expressed in the last column of the table. 
If the cow can be made to pay, as she can, 
the full value of the grain foods fed, then it 
becomes obvious that the cheapest source 
of plant food will be rather in the form of 
grain fed to cows than in chemical fertiliz- 
ers, and that it should be the first care of 
the feeder to purchase those of highest 
manurial value. In thus purchasing them, 
he at once gets in protein the material that 
enriches his farm, and at the same time 
furnishes this material for the cow in 
such quantities as to form what is termed a 
well-balanced ration. It is for this reason 
that Iassume that all good feeders uncon- 
sciously give a ration that makes it un- 
necessary to enter into figures to determine 
whether there is one pound of protein given 
to every 5.4 pounds of carbohydrates and 
fats, as Germans assume we must. Years 
of research, however, have convinced the 
writer that one pound tu seven, or even a& 
wider ration, may be effective. Several 
stations have confirmed this early view of 
the writer. : 

THE CORN MEAL QUESTION. 

It will be seen that corn meal should be, 
for the cheaper coarse rations, very largely 
avoided, both in the interest of milk produc- 
tion and of soil fertility. The meals that 
serve best both ends mentioned, animal and 
plant nutrition, is either gluten meal, lin- 
seed meal or cottonseed meal. ‘I'hese, how- 
ever, are very concentrated, and tend to in- 
flamm«tion anol fevers. They should be 
supplemented with bran, middlings or some 
bulky and less protein food. It has been 
found that a ration of bran and corn meal 
is more effective than corn meal alone, and 
that even bran mixed with the gluten and 
cottonseed meais will cost less and give 
nearly as good results as these alone, and at 
a cheaper price, insuring the freedom of the 
cow from inflammation of the udder. 
Gluten meal, however, gives a soft butter, 
and for butter production should be mixed 
with cottonseed meal that hardens it. 
There is no single grain food, in quantity, 
texture, flavor and quality of butter, that 
exceeds corn meal. This shuuld enter into 
the grain ration of a butter-prodacing cow, 
forming, say one-third of the ration. 

LIMITS OF HIGH FEEDING. 


The total amount of grain that should be 
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fed is dependent upon the market rates of 
the product. I have found that in well- 
arranged coarse food rations, in which well 
matured ensilage enters to the extent of 
thirty or forty pounds, grain in amounts of 
more than six pounds, while increasing the 
milk flow as the ration increases up to even 
twelve or more pounds per day, does nut 
increase this milk flow, under ordinary 
prices of milk and butter, as fast as the cost 
increases. After a very careful survey of 
the experiments of the country, I am con- 
vinced that where a palatable and skillfully 
fed ration of coarse food is given, the 
dairyman selling at ordinary prices will not 
find it profitable to feed grain rations much, 
if any, exceeding five or six pounds. Large 
productions of milk must come, if at in- 
creasing profit, from the highly bred and 
selected animal liberally fed, as before 
stated, with these coarse foods. 
Gilmanton, N. H. J. B. SANBORN. 





Saving Crops Saves Dollars. 


A year since we began the accumulation 
of a yard or cellar (I hope cellar) full of 
fertility. Iam sorry, however, that a large 
majority did not get either fu!l; but, much 
or little, the manure represented cash value, 
and when we distributed that on our fields 
last spring, it was exactly like taking out 
our money bag and picking out gold dollars 
and throwing one here and another there, 
su far as expense figured. Now,I hope we 
all covered those dollars, so that they would 
not prove a constant object of temptation, 
that an ill wind at some unguarded moment 
shifted from our field to our neighbor’s. 
ut yet we trust re/iable memorials were 
set up in that burying-ground, so we might 
be in touch at the resurrection, which 
ought in liberal part to have taken place 
ere this. If the coming forth was in the 
likeness 0 corn or potatoes, cabbage or 
turnips, pumpkins or mangolds, hay or 
grain, millet or sorghum, or any other of 
the numerous earthly apparitions, then we 
have before this time covered the dollars in 
the pool with others from out our purse, 
though we called it labor, board and teams. 
It matters not what the drawer’s name may 
be on the check, it is the signer who places 
the value there. 

We have midst many trials and perplexi- 
ties, and sometimes with the load almost 
sunk in the slough of despond the present 
weather-stricken season, hauled these 
precious doilars to our barns and granaries, 
and if we carry consistent insurance have 
them more nearly in our control than ever 
before since we entered the gamble; for 
everything that the hand of man is laid 
upon is a gamble in the root sense of the 
word. Now it becomes a matter of business 
investment of our dollars, in what the 
brokers call listed securities, and here our 
common sense and judgment is at stake. 
Shall we so deliver these valuable dollars to 
our bank deposit that the express company 
delivering them shall be amply protected 
from that well-known band of robbers, Bad 
Rot, Big Shrinkage and Careless Waste? 


A. J. HAMM. 
Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 
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A First Lesson in Pig Raising. 


When I started in the pig business I 
thought I knew all about it. My father 
used to keep a good many. hogs, and I 
thought when I had fifty pigs about of an 
age I would show my father a thing or two 
about raising hogs. He said to me one day 
when he looked at my pigs: ‘‘ Young man, 
what are you going to do with those pigs ? ”’ 
I replied: ‘* {am going to have them at six 
months weigh more than yours.”” ‘* Very 
well,” he said, ‘“‘ six months will tell.” I 
commenced to feed those sows allthe corn 
they would eat and whey from the cheese 
factory. 

The pigs began to respond very well and 
grew rapidly. I kept the pigs shut up ina 
place three or four times as large as this 
room. In six weeks from that time, of the 
fifty pigs, I had nine left, and it was all on 
account of the manner in which I had fed 
those sows. I had spviled my pigs with 
kindness. If I had fed middlings and milk 
or middlings and whey with a little corn, 
and given them pasture, I might have shown 
my father how to raise pigs, but as it was, 
he showed me. H. P. West. 

Fayetteville, Wis. 


Manure Saving. 


lf animal manures are allowed to remain 
exposed under the eaves of stables or in 
small heaps in fields they rapidly depreci- 
ate in value. There may come a greater 
loss from heating, as by this process the 
nitrogen is lost and the organic matter 
consumed. 

All of these losses should be stopped by 
careful covering, by mixing the manures 
from all animals, by keeping the heaps 
leveled and tramped, and by placing the 
manure promptly and evenly upon the land. 
I would extend farm manures over as large 
an area as possible and depend upon thor- 
ough plowing, careful tillage and supple- 
mental manuring with chemicals to bring 
the yield of crops up to a maximum. 

Orono, Me. C. D. Woops, Director. 

—————_-_+- | @ 
Rotation for Potato Growers. 


’ A very good rotation is to grow potatoes 
with either farm manure or a commercial 
fertilizer; the next year seed with grain, 
mixed with alsike or red clover; the third 
year cut one crop of clover, and plow under 
in the fall to have it ready to grow the po- 
tatoes on again. You get the advantage of 
a large amount of nitrogenous matter in the 
soil from the roots and stubble of theclover. 

We apply manure broadcast and work it 
in. Witha commercial fertilizer we plant 
with planters, and apply in the p'anter at 
the time the potato is planted. 

Orono, Me. Pror. C. T. Woops. 


Hurry is out of place when caring for 
stock. 
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Milk Situation. 

The milk farmers who ship to Boston 
contractors were numerously represented 
at the meeting in Boston Jan. 16. The 
members of the association appeared well 
satisfied with recent progress, which in- 
cludes a rise of 6} cents a can during the 
past three years, and better arrangements 
in regard to the surplus milk. The treasur- 
er’s repoit showed a balance of $390.59, which 
is the best financial exhibit yet made. The 
number of local unions had also increased, 
and the opinion was expressed that the 
membership should be extended to cover 
as fully as possible all the milk-shipping 
territory and to include every milk ship- 


P Contractor Graustein came in for some 
very strong criticism for trying to make 
bargains outside of the agreement with the 
union, and the Boston Dairy Company was 
claimed to be covering too much territory 
and carrying out its contracts ina manner 
not satisfactory to shippers. 

Resclutions were passed instructing the 
executive committee to confer with the con- 
tractors in regard to securing better freight 
rates from the railroads. By the present 
plan, the shipping sections are divided into 

ones, and shippers pay contractors one 
cent extra freight for each successive zone 
through which their milk has to pass. It is 
contended that the extra freight cost is 
really only six-tenths of a cent for each 
zone, and that even this cost is too high. 
Shippers want the freight charges for milk 
lowered, and also the zones made wider. 
This matter, and also the summer price of 
milk, will be taken in charge by the execu- 
tive committee of the union. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
«choice of the energetie New Hampshire 
delegate, H. A. Scammon, who declined to 
serve, leaving the contest between Henry E. 
Bullard of Holliston and Prof. J. B. San- 
born of Gilmanton, N. H. Professor San 
born expressed himself as not wishing the 
office. His alleged preference for a surplus 
clause in milk contracts lost him the sup- 
port of those taking the opposite view, and 
Mr. Bullard received the choice by a large 
majority. 

President Bullard is a large shipper, and 
has one of the most valuable and best ap- 
pointed farms in his section. He has been 
quite prominent ina business way, having 
encouraged various manufacturing enter- 
prises to locate in his town. He is appar- 
ently not over fifty years of age, and is re- 
garded as a man of conservative energy and 


enterprise. 
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Teachers of Country Schools. 


One serious drawback to obtaining trained 
or fairly efficient teachers in many of our 
towns is the small pay given to teachers, in 
some cases less than $4 per week. This 
extremely low compensation frequently re- 
sults from inability to pay more. Taxation 
is heavy, the people are burdened. 

This condition leads to the conclusion 
that the school tax required by law should 
be equally levied upon the whole State and 
distributed from the State treasury. This 
would be an extension of the principles 
embodied in the law of 1899, which has re- 
sulted so beneficially in the smaller towns, 
and its application to the whole State. This 
theory was endorsed by the State Grange. 

Too little attention is paid to the selection 
of teachers. Many are unprepared for the 
work in relation to their own education. 
School boards are inefficient, careless or 
indifferent. 

It is believed that the situation would be 
bettered by some well-considered law plac- 
ing the teachers’ certificates entirely in con- 
trol of the State. A. J. HAMM. 

emer rene mes ire 


How to Make Soup Stock. 


Ten pounds of Jean beef cut from the 
shoulder or under part of the round, one 
large onion, one large carrot, a thick slice 
of turnip, three sticks of celery, three dozen 
pepper-corns, six cloves, a stick of cinna- 
mon, three bay leaves, a sprig of sage, a bit 
of parsley, thyme and summer savory, three 
teaspoonfuls of salt. Rid the beef of all fat, 
and cut into small pieces. Put it into a soup 
kettle and cover with cold water. Heat 
slowly, watching it all the time, and as soon 
as the water begins to boil, skim it carefully, 
repeating the operation until the liquid has 
been thoroughly skimmed and nomore scum 
rises. Keep the soup at the boiling point 
for six hours. A slight bubbling is enough. 
At the end of the six hours add the spices, 
salt and herbs, and simmer one hour longer. 
When the hour has passed, draw the kettle 
forward, let the soup boil rapidly for one 
minute, strain through a piece of coarse 
muslin, and set away to cool. In the morn- 
ing remove the fat, and put the stock on .he 
stove with a pound of Jean, raw beef 
chopped very fine. Heat slowly to the boil- 
ing point, stirring often. Beat the whites 
of three eggs light, but not stiff,add to the 
soup, and keep at the boiling point one 
hour. Strain through a cloth ready to serve. 

This gives not only the soup, but the rem- 
nants of eleven pounds of beef, with all the 
nutritious properties removed. The meat 
itselfhas cost from sixty-six cents to a dol- 
lar, and there has been a large amount of 
fuel used. Without counting the seasoning, 
flavoring and time, the soup has actually 
cost from twenty-five tothirty cents a quart, 
and the meat is a total loss, since it has been 
cooked to rags. Happily, there is an easier 
way. 

Two hours before the soup is wanted, 
slice a large onion into a deep granite-ware 
pan. Adda thick slice of turnip, cut finea 
large carrot, sliced, three stalks of celery, in- 
cluding the green tops, three dozen pepper- 
corns, six cloves, a stick of cinnamon, three 
bay leaves, and sprigs of parsley, sage, 
thyme and summer savory. Cover with cold 
water, bring to the boiling point and simmer 
slowly until the vegetables are cooked to 
pieces—probably about an hour and a half. 
Strain through coarse muslin and measure 
the liquor. For each quart of liquor, use 
one heaping teaspoonful of beef extract. 
Dissolve the extract in a little of the liquor, 

_ and add to the rest. Boil uponceand serve. 
This method does away with all waste of 
meat, fuel and time, and is an actual saving 
of money. It would take an expert to tell 
the two soups apart. 

With the simple beef stock as a founda- 
tion, any number of good soups can be 
made, using almost any left-over vegetables. 
—The Brown Book. 
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How to Build a Telephone Line. 


The first thing todo if you want a tele- 

phone line in your neighborhood is for the 
farmers to get together and organize, adopt 
a set of rules to govern the company, elect a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer and a superintendent and an ex- 
ecutive committee, stating the duties of 
each. 
It is better togo at it ina business-like 
manner, estimate the probable cost and fix 
shares accordingly, and for the good of all, 
allow each man one vote no matter how 
many shares he may hold. This keeps the 
line from being monopolized by a few. 

The amount of shares in the line with 








| which I am connected is $10 each; the 


holder pays over to the treasurer $5 and 
agrees to furnish ten poles, but where poles 
can not be had and the company will be 
obliged to buy them, the full amount of 
stock must be paid in. This way our com- 
pany has built about sixty miles of linein 
the last three years, and each stogkholder 
who wishes a ’phone buys it himself and all 
stockholders have the free use of the phone. 

To those who have no stock ona farm 
line, the sum of ten cents is charged, one- 
third of which goes to the party who col- 
lects the fee, and the balance, two-thirds, 
goes to the company. Every three months 
a report is made to the secretary of the 
amount of money collected and the condi- 
tion of the line in his vicinity. 

Don’t make the mistake of buying a cheap 
*phone. <A good one can be had for $14 
or $15, and such a ’phone carefully handled 
will last a lifetime. We prefer the dry 
batteries, they have given better satisfac- 
tion. The poles should be good size, at 
least four inches at the top, and firmly set 
inthe ground 34 to four feet, and poles, 
especially when a turn is made, securely 
guyed bya wire. This prevents them from 
leaning and loosening the wire. Beforea 
pole is raised, firmly spike a bracket to it. 
We use a No. 12 wire and for a short 
private wire, No. 14 will do. No. 12 goes 
about 160 rods tothe hundred pounds. Con- 
siderable attention should be given to get 
the wire tight. In stringing out the wirea 
reel is made, a bundle of wire is placed on 
the reel in the back of a wagon, and in this 
way, three good men with light ladders can 
put up wire quite rapidly. But it will pay 
you if an experienced man can be had to 
put up the ’phones in your homes. On our 
line the man we contracted ’phones from 
put them all up and started them to work. 
The same kind of ’phones should be used on 
a line if possible. 

If you wish good service, don’t have more 
than fifteen ’phones on a line. A line too 
heavily loaded will not give you good ser- 
vice. If more ’phones are wanted, have a 
switch. Each station is given its ring, such 
as the “Central”? one long ring, next 
station, one short and one long ring, and so 
on. In this way as many as you want for 
one line can have different rings. 


<> 
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Butter Lower, Cheese Firm. 


Said George A. Cochrane, the well-known 
Boston exporter: ‘“‘ The butter situation has 
turned out as I expected. Great amounts 
were held for speculation in hopes that the 
anti-oleo law would create ademand for 
butter at very high prices, but the expecta- 
tion has not been realized. More oleo was 
made in the past year than in 1901. Specu- 
lators who have been holding butter for the 
expected rise are forcing it on the market at 
lower prices, and a drop of three cents has 
taken place. Grades of butter suitable for 
exporting are still three to five cents too 
high for buyers to touch it. The value of 
these export grades is yet to be determined, 
because the market is very dull and no sales 
are made. Holders are waiting for the situ- 
ation to beccme settled. I think it will have 
been sold at prices which will make it pos- 
sible for exporters to handle it, since the 
home market can take care of only the bet- 
ter grades. The presert English markets 
are not very encouraging, supplies in hand 
appearing ample. 

‘“*The cheese situation is very firm. The 
stock on hand is light, and the best grades 
are hard to obtain in sufficient quantities. 
The consumption of cheese in this section 
would be much greater if consumers could 
rely upon the best quality. In foreign coun- 
tries much larger quantities are consumed. 
An Englishman buys cheese in lumps of five 
‘or six pounds, and scoops it out a little at a 
time as required, keeping the remainder 
covered. The New England housekeeper 
is likely to cut the whole lump into little 
cubes which soon form a rind, hard and 
bitter, and but little cheese is wanted in 
such a condition.”’ 

Receipts at Boston for the week were: 
9487 tubs and 1635 boxes, a total of 468,324 
pounds of butter, compared with 515,447 
pounds same week last year. Oleo 68 pack- 
ages, compared with 576 last year. Cheese 
1723 boxes, besides 569 for export, as 
compared with 2068 and 10,156, respectively, 
same week last year. : 

Fresh creamery has accumulated to a con- 








siderable extent in New York market. 
Buyers are seemingly afraid of the situation 


iand unwilling to take large lots, until they 


see which way the market tends. The 
standard quotation is{26 cents, which is at 
least three cents below recent ‘figures. The 
slowness of the demand even at the lower 
prices leads some dealers to think that the 
drop bas not yet reached lowest point. 
Quotations for poorer grades have not 
changed so much, for the reason that few 
sales have been recorded upon which 
changes could be based, the demand being 
very dull. Receipts of all grades Wednes- 
day were 8159 packages. Markets of other 
Eastern cities have followed those of New 
York and the West, but at Baltimore and 
some of the Southern markets supplies do 
not appear so abundant, and prices are better 
sustained. Baltimore quoted 29 cents 
Thursday for standard creamery. 

In cheese the New York market is in good 
condition, with holders firm at full quota- 
tions and in no apparent haste to urge sales. 
The top quotation Wednesday was 144 
cents, with receipts of 6837 bexes, of which 
nearly one-half was for export. The export 
demand is for the cheap grades, and export- 
ers are picking up as muchas they profit- 
ably can. .A New York dealer has bought a 
carload of Wisconsin twins at 13 cents at 
shipping point. 

Saver Bey 


The Hay Trade. 


The general condition of the hay market 
remains about the same as noted last week. 
The stock on hand is light with no surplus, 
and prices hold firm. The scarcity of cars 
for shipment continues, and under such 
conditions, a decline in quotations will not 
be looked for. How long these conditions 
will hold depends more upon the trans- 
portation companies than upon the supply 
of hay, which is probably ample, if it could 
reach consumers. 

In Boston the choice grades are in 
strong demand, and very scarce, fancy hay 
would easily bring aimost any reasonable 
price. There are very few sales above $18, 
but the better grades easily bring $19 or 
$20; lower grades are plenty and dull. Rice 
straw is in light demand, but prices are 
steady. 

At New York the receipts have increased 
somewhat as compared with the preceding 
week, but prices hold firm and the demand 
steady. Shipments from farming districts 
within convenient reach of New York seem 
to be increasing, farmers being tempted to 
sell all their surplus by reason of attrac- 
tive prices now offered. The demand is 
excellent, and there is no special reason to 
suppose that an increase of supplies will 
force quotations down. 

At Philadelphia there is also some in- 
crease in receipts, but prices are unchanged. 








At Baltimore the market is fully supplied, 
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and any further increase would probably 
weaken prices, which are now $18 and $19 
for No.2and No.1. At Cleveland the mar- 
ket is reported firm and higher. At Chicago 
the offerings are light and the prices are 
firm. 

The following are the hignest prices for 
hay in the markets mentioned: Boston 
$19.50, New York $21, Jersey City $22, 
Philadelphia $20, Pittsburg $17, Buffalo 
$16.50, Kansas City $13, Duluth $11, Min- 
neapolis $11, Baltimore $19, Chicago $14 
Washington $18, Cleveland $15.50, St. Louis 
$15. 

Experts are doing considerable thinking 
just now concerning the future of hay prices 
for the balanceof the season. The following 
table, condensed from the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, shows how quotations have ranged in 
previous years. It will be seen that in 
many cases prices tended to reach highest 
point late in the season, when old stocks 
began to get scarce and before the new crop 
was harvested or fit for use. The figures 
are for No. 1 grade. 


No.1 No.1 
Highest Lowest 
1894-5, May $16.25 b $13.25 
1895-6, Feb. 19.00 Mar 14.20 
1896-7, May 19.00 Sept 14.50 
1897-8, Aug. 15.75 Feb. 13.00 
1898-9, Mar. 15.00 Oct. 11.12 
1899-0, July-Dec. 17.00 Mar. 12.00 
1900-1, Aug., Uct., Feb. 18.00 Mar.to July 17.00 
1901-2, Aug. 19.00 Sept. 16.50 
Ave., 8 years $17.38 $13.95 
->- —____—_ 





Provision Markets Firm. 

Pork provisions have been very uneven in 
price for some weeks, owing to alternate 
large or scanty shipments of hogs. Receipts 
of hogs at Boston were slightly less last 
week than for some time, reaching 26,600, 
which is, however, a little above receipts 
for the same week last year. Pork for 
export reached a value of $160,006), wnich is 
about the usual total of late. Prices in 
Boston range a little higher. 

Packing operations in the West during 
the past weck were about of the same propor- 
tions as in the preceding week. The total 
Western packing was 470,000 hogs, compared 
with 480,000 the preceding week and 390,000 
two weeks ago. For the corresponding time 
last year the number was 575,000 and two 
years ago 600,000. From Nov. 1 the total is 
5,355,000, against 6,825,000—a decrease of 
1,470,000, or about 21 per cent. 

Receipts of hogs at principal Western 
points, Jan. 20, were a total of 62,275, com- 
pared with 94,757 at same time last year. 
This shortage largely accounts for higher 
pork prices in the East. 

The beef situation in principal markets 
of the country is dull and unchanged. Beef 
arrivals for the week at Boston were larger, 
being 120 cars for Boston and 93 cars for 
export, a total of 213 cars; preceding week, 
121 cars for Boston and 54 cars for export, a 
total of 175 cars; same week a year ago, 146 
cars for Boston and 104 cars for export, a 
total of 250 cars. The market for lambs is 








firm, with prices tending to rise, and veal is 
also holding or exceeding last week’s quota- 
tions. 

The supply of choice poultry in Boston is 
limited, and prices have improved. Re- 
ceipts Jan. 20 were 668 packages, compared 
with 1643 packages last year. For the week 
receipts were 4253 packages, compared with 
7897 last year, same time. The shortage is 
evident, and the demand is about as good as 
usual at this season. Market is firm for 
choice stock of all kinds. Best live fowls 
bring 13 cents, and are fully as profitable to 
ship from nearby at present; the same 
grades bringing only about 14 to 15 cents, 
dressed. 

Best Western turkeys bring 19 to 20 cents, 
but are in light supply and demand. Ducks 
are scarce. Geese are not wanted now to 
any great extent. Demand is steady for 
choice Northern fowls and chickens. Veni- 
son is in moderate supply, with whole deer 
selling at 15 to 20 cents. Bear meat also 
brings 15 to 20 cents. The game supply is 
fair. Black ducks sell at $1.75 to $2 per 
pair; redhead ducks, $2.50; widgeon, $1; 
teal, $1.10. Philadelphia squab are firm at 
$4 to $4.50 per dozen, with natives at $3.50 
to $3.75; quail, $4.25 to $4.50 per dozen; 
plover, $5 to $6 per dozen. 

Supplies in New York are not large, 
although important shipments are said to be 
onthe way. Fancy, soft-meated chickens 
are scarce, and hardly enough are for sale 
to establish quotations. Fancy nearby 
chickens are firm at quotations. Capons are 
in fairdemand. Geese do not seem to be 
wanted in this or other markets at present. 
Squabs are in moderate supply and prices 
steady. Frozen poultry is held firmly, deal- 
ers expecting higher quotations. 

Grain and Flour Firm. 

The _ grain-carrying railroads from the 
West are crowded with thousands of cars of 
grain, which they are unable to move fast 
enough. Four Western roads have refused 
to take new shipments for the present. 
Mean while Eastern roads are doing their 
utmost to clear the tracks. Wheat and 
wheat products hold firm in Boston mar- 
kets, with quotations for flour and cattle 
feed a shade higher. Corn meal is a poiut 
or two lower. 

C. A. King & Co., New York, say of 
clover seed: ‘*January shipments are al- 
ways large. There were 22,000 bags last 
year, and the same two and three years ago. 
in 1898 there were only 17,000 bags from that 
enormous crop. This year there will be 
from 20,000 to 25,000 bags. In February 
last the shipments were 16,500 bags, against 
20,000 two years ago, 26,000 three years ago, 
and 19,000 four years ago. March shipments 
last year were 36,600 bags, the largest of 





any month in recent years. Two years ago 
there were 30,000 bags, three years ago 29,000, 
and four years ago 30,000. April shipments 
are smaller. There were 12,400 bags last 
year, against 18,300 two years ago, 18,000 
three years ago and 14,300 four years ago.” 
The Chicago wheat market closed Tues- 
day at 79} cents. Local receipts were sixty- 
three cars. There was a sudden revival of 
export demand from the United Kingdom 
fur Kansas patents, and five thousand sacks 
were worked in sacks Tuesday, which was 
the first demand from the same source in a 
month. The same markets also took three 
housand sacks winter wheat patents Tues- 
day and Wednesday at $3.65 in sacks. Large 
flour shipments have been made to South 


Africa. 
Two hundred thousand tons of bread- 


stuffs must be imported from wheat-produc- 


season to meet harvest deficiencies, says 
United States Consul Goding at Newcastle, 
in a report to the State Department at 
Washington. Fifteen thousand tons of 
California flour are afloat for New South 
Wales, but the consul says the price of Cali- 
fornia flour has risen so greatly that the 
effect will be to divert a good} deal of trade 
to Canada. 

Last year’s corn crop is the largest ever 
known. The Agricultural Department esti- 
mates the yield in Illinois, on the basis of 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, to be 320,- 
070,000 bushels, while the five other great 
corn States run: Kansas 256,126,000 bushels, 
Towa 247,640,000 bushels, Missouri 246,600,000 
bushels, Nebraska 234,540,000 bushels and 
Indiana 153,288,000 bushels. These States 
furnish half the total crop of 2,264,382,000 
bushels. Corn is grownin every State and 
Territory, Wyoming’s product, 26,000 bush- 
els, being the smallest. 

Eighty per cent. of this crop does not 
move from the farm except as it travels in 
the tissues of hogs and cattle. Four cents 
a pound for hogs on foot equals forty cents 
@ bushel for the corn—so the farmer figures. 
Ten per cent. of the crop is used for whiskey 
and food and ten per cent. is exported, the 
bulk of it going to England (79,844,843 bush- 
els) and Germany (36,992,634 bushels. ) 

+> oe - 
Wool Markets Firm. 

Boston wool market is not remarkably 
active, but prices are well sustained in all 
directions. The stock on hand is limited. 
The mills are ali busy, and the demand for 
manufactured goods continues steady and 
is not likely to cease for the present. Ohio 
delaine is in good demand, and fifty thou- 
sand pounds were sold at 35cents. Aus- 
tralian wool is in firm demand, and the sup- 
ply is limited, it is reported, and foreign 
markets are advancing. Canada combings 
is also in limited supply. The situation in 
London is strong, with some advance looked 
for at the coming auction, the sales begin- 
ning this week. 

Learning from early experience, the 
New England Milk Producers Union has, 
during recent years, fixed its attention 
strongly upon some definite item of im- 
provement. As a result, considerable prog- 
ress has been made. Prices have gone up 
and surplus has come down. Bestof all, the 
producers have learned how to pull all 
together and hang to it. The contractors 
are at last afraid of the union, and no longer 
assume to have things theirown way with 
the help of a few smooth and plausible 
speeches. The union will next try to have 
the freight charges on milk adjusted and 
reduced. Sooner or later their just and 
reasonable wish will be realized, as it 
always is when farmers have learned to 
combine for an object, and stay combined, 
and pay the necessary bills. 


Literature. 


Intimate study of the various types of 
animal life leads to the conclusion that the 
lower species possess pronounced individ- 
ualties. Mr. Egerton R. Young in his book, 
‘© My Dogs in the Northland,” has intro- 
duced to the public many instances of the 
marvelous instinct and high degree of intel- 
ligence possessed by some of his dogs, which 
carried him many thousands of miles over 
the frozen snow in the North. The only 
means of travel being dog trains, the master 
and drivers have plenty of opportunity 
to observe their four-footed comrades 
who often save their master’s life by 
their intelligence. For nearly thirty years 
Mr. Young lived inthe North, his regular 
missionary field laying from Winnipeg, 
about séven hundred miles to the northwest 
through the Hudson Bay eountry. There 
he endured many and indescribable hard- 
ships in the land of snow and ice. But the 
result of his long, hard tours by dog-sleds, 
in order to reach the scattering Indian 
tribes, is such as to repay any man the 
sacrifice of the best years of his life. The 
elevation of the.condition of woman and 
the advancement of the Indian in farming 
and in his manner of genezal living, proves 
that the missionaries have succeeded in pro- 
ducing marked changes in the condition of 
this sturdy people. 

Mr. Young gives much credit to his dogs 
in the battle with ignorance and hostility. 
They were his means of communication and 
upon their courage and intelligence often 
depended his life and the lives of his men. 
The readgr cannot but admire the indomi- 
table and loving ‘“‘ Jack,’’ whose place was 
by his master’s side when he lay down to 
sleep on the snow field under the stars. Mr. 
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ing centres to Australia during the coming’ 


his plea, and they became house dogs 1s 
well as dogs for the harness. The great 
feats both of strength and intelligence 
performed by “Jack,” and his loving 
solicitude for his master’s welfare, com- 
mand one’s admiration and love for this 
giant servitor and guardian. ‘‘ Cuffy,” a 
beautiful animal, is also of an affec- 
tionate disposition, and a faithful worker. 
Mr. Young delineates the special pecul- 
iarities of his dogs, as well as their 
personalities, which are all very interest- 
ing. * Voyageur” is remorse and sullen 
of temperament, and his one ambition 
is his position as leader of the dogs. In the 
training of another dog for leading ‘* Voya- 
geur”’ is dispiaced, and this indignity im- 
posed upon him breaks his heart. He soon 
after dies, drooping from that hour, and 
showing how his whole being was wrapped 
up in his leadership. ‘‘ Roger,’’ the medi- 
cine dog, is a coward, yet loving and gentle. 
After his days on the run are over he de- 
tails himself to look over the dogs when 
they come in from a journey and care for 
their wounds. His tongue is his means of 
cure, and if the injury cannot be reached by 
the tongue the dog generally dies from 
gangrene. 

In the special danger encountered, Mr. 
Young relates how often his dogs help him 
out. When the path became lost nothing 
was left but to depend upon the faithful 
animal of the sleds. Itisa most fascinating 
book. The author’s style is clear and 
graphic. The descriptions of his journeys, 
his method of camping, the manner in 
which his bed is made for the night, and 
the ways in which food is carried, are all 
subjects of much interest. While the main 
theme is that of his dogs, Mr. Young touches 
enough on his manner of life in the North 
as to give the reader a clear idea of the mis- 
sionary’s work and dangers in this region. 
As an animal story the book would be en- 
tertainingly instructive, and with the full 
descriptions of the settings in which Mr. 
Young and his dogs labored, ‘‘ My Dogs in 
the Northland ”’ cannot fail to arouse the 
reader’s interest. A few needless repeti- 
tions alone mar the work. [New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25 
net. | 

A story of the strained feelings in families 
whose members disagreed as to which side in 
the civil war their duty to the country called 
them, is related by Mary Harriott Norris in 
her book, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.’’ The 
plot is simple, cunsisting of well-drawn pict- 
ures of the horrors of the war, the poverty 
of the South and the bitterness of the North. 
A son of the Manners family marries a 
Southern woman and has two grown daugh- 
ters at the time of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. They are sent North for safety, and 
with their hot Southern' blood they suffer 
many instances of Northern thrift and 
scorn for their careless ways in the 
home, while their tempers are_ sorely 
tried whenever the subject of war is 
broached. They are human, and they 
demonstrate that they can be both brave 
and unselfish before the war closes. They 
finally go back to their home, protect their 
weak, feeble mother and there nurse both 
their uncle and their cousin through sick- 
nesses. The differences in patriotic prin- 
ciples are forgotten in the presence of the 
suffering and the gloom of death. Glimpses 
of General Lee are given, while the poverty 
suffered by the Southern defenders of their 
own property is vividly depicted. The 
book presents the usual picture of the for- 
tunes of war, and it will interest the reader 
who enjoys the theme. The writer shows no 
little originality, despite the well-worn topic 
which she has selected. Her characteriza- 
tions are the best part of her work, for she 
js able to make marked individuals of her 
characters. There is a crudeness in the 
plot construction, and a divergence of in- 
terest is apparent in some places which in 
part mars the completeness of the picture. 
Some cnaracters are introduced who seem 
to have nv part in the plot. The author’s 
portrayal of General Lee, the indomifable 
and skilled Confederate leader, is a con- 
spicuous feature of the book. There isa 
naturalness about the two Manners’ girls 
which is refreshing, and in them lies the 
centre of interest. [Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale always has 
something interesting to say, and his advice 
is worth listening to. In ‘‘ How to Live,’’ 
a new edition of which has deen issued, he 
talks ina businesslike and practical man- 
ner to his audience. ‘‘ To sleep well is 
one of your duties,’’ says the veteran 
author. Of all people the Americans need 
sleep, and yet they doubtless sleep the least 
of any nation. The lesson of repose is one 
we have yet to learn. Strenuous lives wear 
the nerves to the limit, and when the whole 
nervous system revolts the situation is in- 
deed a serious one. Sleep is the nerve’s 
restorative, and Dr. Hale wisely places it as 
one of ,man’s first duties. The subject of 
exercise is considered, the advice under this 
topic being to take the open air treatment— 
especially are women urged not to neglect 
this prevention against sickness. Under 
** Appetite ’? he gives some extremely rea- 
sonable directions in regard to the forming 
of unnatural appetites. Considering “ How 
to Think,”’ Dr. Hale asserts that the mem- 
ory and the faculty for reason should be 
carefully trained, for upon them depends 
the rapid action of the mind. Simple and 
effective ways of study are suggested. The 
manner of obtaining the most effective 
results from the expenditure of time and 
concentrated thought is explained. ‘* How 
to Know God,’ “‘ Howto Dress ’’ and ‘“‘ How 
to Deal with Children ’’ are some of the 
other subjects treated in characteristic style 
by Dr. Hale. The book contains many 
healthy and’ practical directions for living 
one’s life so as to obtain the best re- 
sults. The perusal of the contents, espe- 
cially by the young man or woman, 
should be beneficial. To live life as a 
divine gift from God necessitates living it 
wisely and painstakingly, and it is well to 
learn how best to accomplish this purpose. 
One may wish that Dr. Hale had written 
more at length on some subjects, such as 
“Sleep”? and ‘‘ Appetite,’ especially the 
latter. Temperance in all things is such an 
important rule in a healthy life that it is 
worthy lengthy consideration. [ Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00. ] 

‘** John Greenleaf Whittier,’’? by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the interesting series, ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters.” It isan admirable biography 
of the Quaker poet, in which no phase of his 
somewhat uneventful career, except so far 
as he was connected with the anti-slavery 
movement, is neglected. Mr. Higginson has 
made the most of the material placed at his 
disposal by various friends and correspond- 
ents who were familiar with Whittier’s life, 
and has availed himself of the suggestions 
of Samuel T. Pickard, who was the author- 
ized biographer of Whittier, and whose work 
is recognized as the most valuable and com- 
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plete record of the poet’s personal history. 
Mr. Higginson says that if the American 


Young desired to replace the wild dogs be- | traveler happens to attend English conven- 
cause they were such thieves, and he im- | tions and popular meetings he will be likely 
plored his friend to send him some dogs. | to hear Longfellow and Whittier quoted 
** Jack ” and “ Cuffy ’’ came in response to 


oftener than any other poets who have 


written in the English language. “ Thx 
parallelism in their fame,’ Mr. Higginson 
goes on to say, “ makes it the more j)). 
teresting to remember that Whittier w.. 
born within five miles of the old Lony 
fellow homestead, where the grandfathe, 
of bis fellow poet was born. Always 
friends, though never intimate, they rep. - 
sented through life two quite different mode 
of rearing and education. Longfellow w:.- 
the most widely traveled author of the }),.. 
ton circle, Whittier the least so; Longfello 
spoke a variety of languages, Whittier 6:)| 
his own; Longfellow had whatever 1), 
American college of his time could give hj:, 
Whittier had none of it; Longfellow ha 
the habits of a man of the world, Whitt; 
those of a recluse; Longfellow toue): 
reform but lightly, Whittier was essentia!! 
imbued with it; Longfellow had child). 
and grandchildren, while Whittier Jed 
single life. Yet in certain gifts, apart fron, 
poetic quality, they were alike: both bei: 
modest, serene, unselfish, brave, industrioi 
and generous. They either shared or mac 
up between them the highest andy). 
estimable qualities that mark poet or man 
After alluding to the fact that Whittier «i: 
not belong to what Dr. Holmes liked to ea 
the Brahmin class in America or those w! 
were bred to cultivation by cultivat: 
parents, Mr. Higginson remarks that t}: 
Quaker tradition hada Brahminism of |: 
own which Beacon street in Boston co: 
not rear or Harvard College teach. .\| 
this precedes a clear account of Whittier’ 
childhood, with copious extracts fro 
**Snow-Bound ”’ illustrative of his ear): 
home surroundings. Following, we hay: 
among other things, concise yet compre 
hensive references to his experiences 
as a politician and reformer, his persona! 
qualities and his youthful loves and loy: 
poetry. A chapter is given to his home iy; 
his mature years, and another deals with 
his religious belief. His position as a 
poet is well defined by Mr. Higginson, 
when he calls Whittier the distinctivel, 
American poet of familiar life. Like Burns, 
who was his literary master in verse, he is 
the bard of the people, and he will be longe: 
remembered than most of his contemporaries 
among the American singers. Considering 
his physical drawbacks, he was certainly a 
prolific writer in both verse and prose, and 
Mr. Higginson says: ‘‘ There was no literary 
man of his time who worked under such a 
life-long embargo in respect to health as 
Whittier.”” In lucidity of style and free- 
dom from over-coloring, this brief biography 
isa model in its way, and may be relied upon 
for correctness of statement and justness 
of criticism. It is a well-considered anid 
carefully executed piece of literary work 
that will please the scholar and the general 
reader as well. It is a simple,  straight- 
forward record of the career of a man who 
was simplicity itself in all his dealings with 
his neighbor and the world. | New York 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00. 

As the third volume of the St. Lawrence 
series we have “‘ Cruising on the St. Law- 
rence: ora Summer Vacation in Historic 
Waters,” a volume that continues the ad- 
ventures of Bob, Ben, Jock and Bert, after 
they have completed their sophomore year 
at college. The author, Dr. E. T. Tom 
linson, has introduced into the pages of his 
new story a great deal of information con- 
cerning the history of the Indians and thei: 
customs and habits, by sending his young 
heroes ashore at various points along the 
river from the sloop yacht which they had 
secured for their cruises. There is nothing 
dry or prosy inthe author’s presentations 
of facts, and these are pleasantly varied 
with incidents of a lively and amusing char- 
acter. The localities visited are accurately 
described, and the tale is bright and breezy 





from beginning to end. {| Boston: Lee «& 
Shepard. . Price, $1.00.1] 

Mme. Edmond -Adam (Juliette Lamber) 
has put into entertaining form ‘The 
Romance of My Childhood and Youth.” In 
the preface Mrs. Adam writes of the public’s 
interest today in the author’s personality, 
while formerly the author’s productions 
alone attracted and held the attention of the 
reading public. The writer was judged by 
his works, but today the cause of the book’s 
creation is sought, and the details of the 
author’s life are given. Madame Adam 
writes of the time when the French Revolu- 
tion and Bonaparte had opened the French 
| gates to foreign influx. Her father zave 
serious thought and labor tothe best social- 
istic scheme, while Utopian ideas were 
brought into France from Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Russia. Many works exist on 
the ‘‘ Reign of Terror,’”’? both in history 
and fiction, wnile Bonaparte’s conquests 
have been told over and over again. 
But of the period following upon the 
close of the exhausting wars when the 
working people were in want and without 
labor, we have little literature. ‘ The con- 
science of the ‘men of progress,’ ’”’ writes 
Madame Adam, “‘ were concentrated iround 
; the social conception of the ‘suffering 
| classes,’ and the political conception in- 
volved in the crimes of the ‘ higher classes.’ 
Love and indignation were the food with 
which they fed our youthful hearts. The 
Bible, the socialism and examples of sub 
limity of character taken from Greece and 
Rome, become the strange mixture that was 
the guiding spirit of our fathers’ action and 
inspired our primal ideas. People of reason 
who possessed solid common sense, the 
Bourgeois, were naturally, to a much over- 
rated degree, our enemies. We are, in 
all our primal impulses, the children 
of the men of 1848; our very reaction was 
born of their action.”” The author writes 
in a style somewhat similar to that of 
Pierre Loti’s, which is the simple, descrip- 
tive and natural style peculiar to the class 
of authors whu write in the first person 
from their own personal standpoint an: 
individual observation. The world as the) 
see it is so reproduced to their readers, and 
they do not attempt to use any one’s glasses 
but their own. The author gives a vivid 
description of her childhood days represent 
ing the relations between her grandparents 
who have brought her up from babyhoo! 
and her parents who showed their incompe 
tency to provide the necessaries of life for 
their child. The quarrels which occur be- 
come tedious reading at times. The stor 
of the youth of Madame Adam furnishes # 
very excellent picture of the socialistic ten 
dencies at that period. The associations 
between father and child are inter 
esting in the glimpses they give 0! 
the power of a young mind to gras} 
ideas that people of years often find «itll 
cult to master. Both views of peasan! 























life and the life of the city folk are give: 
with attractiveness. The book is interes'- 
ing to the student of history for the expre- 
sions given of the deep feeling among t!” 
socialistic reformers and the more sober 
government sympathizers, while the pe'- 
sonal life history of the girl and woman wi!! 
please the fiction reader. From a literary 
standpoint the book will rank well, as the 
mode of expression is well conducte: 
throughout the story. The publishers hav’ 
bound the book in a most attractive style. 








[New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pric® 
$1.40 net. ] 
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Poultry. 
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borticuitural. 





4 Woman’s Poultry Experience. 


on we were married, mother gave us a 


outh Rock and a brood of chickens, 
aye them a nice chance, fed them 
verfed, probably.—Poultry Ed.), and 
tu look for eggs the first of the 
but in vain—not an egg gladdened 
on until the price was down to 
conts per dozen. We kept on in that 
row years and gave it up in disgust. 
d said we would buy our eggs, which 
fora while. Then we began again 
‘een Brown Leghorns. 
our luck began to change, and at the 
» year we found our pets had given 
<i.24 per hen, Now we called that 
and our courage began to rise. In 
» of 1900 I had already planned to 
family reunion the following Thanks- 
Day. Ithought I would seta few 
he large breed, as some think they 
yetter poultry. I had two Plymouth 
tone Light Brahma. They were 
and as they looked as though they 
iy early, | just couldn’t have them 
but kept them to lay, which to my 
did the first of December. But my 
turned to sorrow, for about every 
morning there would be one or two 
wus which they were too lazy to lay 
the day, but would drop in the 
And the price of nice eggs thirty 
We sold them to a village friend for 
That was two yearsago. Ihave 
+ they are sitting yet, if they have a 
ny corner to sitin. Last year we 
rhteen Brown Leghorns. They 
‘our pig, and he weighed three hun- 
junds in the fall. The hens paid for 
i for him ana for themselves, bought 
«roveries and many nice little things 
Our April pullets began in 


al 


house, 


Every week I had a heaping basket | 


to send tothe store, and it seemed 
vhen eggs were so high. Some say, 
Brown Leghorns will fly over the 


. » handle them until they are | ‘ 5 
Lot aE : ; all right for orchard work without much of 


|any cultivation, but to deal with the gen- 


enough to undertake the journey and 
‘il lay enough to pay the expenses of 
We do not have any trouble with 
ibout flying. We have twenty-five | 
ets, and to say Lam proud wouldn’t 
<press it. Wehave a market for six | 
rooster at any price we may set on | 
Lovers of the large breeds may not | 
iis letter, but this is our real experi- | 
Mrs. F. L. NASON. 

\ew Hampshire. 





—- ind 
Key to Profits in Poultry. 

» yigor of farm poultry must be kept 
order to have profitable stock, as weak 
i stock does not thrive or lay well. 
Phere is a mistake made in ealling for ex- 
iy heavy weights in a breed. Select 
birds about the standard weight for the 
chosen breed, and get them thick fleshed 
nd solid. Avoid a knock-kneed or crooked- 
ed bird, and a low comb is preferable 
iressed birds. The active, alert hen is 
iver, Select eggs from your best layers | 
hatching and use pure breeds by all | 
meas, as they dress more uniformly and | 

» the best all-round satisfaction. 
\ good poultry house has the following | 
cations—warmth, dryness, brightness | 
and cleanliness. Havea four-inch dead air | 
space, lathed and plastered, not too much 
class, low ceilings and all furniture mova- | 
ble. Permanent fixtures are often lice har- | 
bors. A good house could be made cheap 
by 2x4 studding, lathed inside, ceiled out- | 
side of studs with cheap lumber; tar paper | 
on two or three thicknesses and side walls | 
sjed; put paper on sheeting under | 





Give but little feed, and make them take 
lots of exercise. A very light mash of | 
clover chatt, bran and oats ground fine, | 
mixed stiff, is used in the morning, as it | 
readily is assimilated by the fowl. Do not 
feed more than a quart to a dozen hens. | 
Feed all grain in litter, and for noon give 
vexetables and meat in some form. Boil | 
odds and ends of butchering rather than 
Keep them well supplied with | 


feed to dogs. 
tand clean water. 


osting quarters, meat and exercise. | 
Young hens lay better than old ones, | 
snd some strains excel in egg production. | 
latch chicks as early as possible. The 
‘arly ones eateh the worm for either 
t basket or market. Don’t feed chicks 
till from twenty-four to thirty-six hours | 
‘ Then give them stale bread, soaked in | 
The best feed we | 


sweet milk and squeezed. 


have ever used is one-third corn meal, two- 
thirds bran, mixed stiff in milk, either skim 
or whole. Sour milk wil! not hurt after 
they are a week or ten days old. Don’t let 


food stand. They will relish mashed pota- 
toes, oatmeal, dry or cooked, for a change, 
and meat in some form. If they can’t get 
green grass, give them other vegetable 
food, 

Keep them busy and growing. The 
Whole secret of suecessful poultry raising 
is in the first six weeks good vigorous 
growing. The market requires attention if 
best prices are to be obtained. Don’t allow 
inale birds with laying hens, as few people 
relish the idea of buying eggs with chickens 

the shell. Have eggs clean and sorted 
tor size and color. In every town and city 
‘person who ean guarantee eggs fresh and 

veet can command a premium from cus- 
s. The cities and tourist trade would 

ore profitable if the proper quality was 

) ved. It is astonishing to see the black- 
. ed stuff that is offered for sale in the 
«tes. The English market would take 
: /,000 worth of dressed poultry every 

Myron A. GEE. 


taro, 





ies ie 
Standard Remedies for Lice. 
lust bath for fowls, with kerosene on 
| ‘s and whitewash and thorough clean- 
for house, are the mest approved 
ies for parasites. A Florida experi- 
tation bulletin says apply to all parts 
ouse hot carbolic acid solution, one 
io twenty parts water, or whitewash 
:vallon of chloride of lime added to 
ons of wash, or kerosene emulsion. 
i¢ thin skin of the young fowls only 
stances are permissible, like Per- 
ct powder, lard or cottonseed oil. 
‘case of old fowls, a little sulphur 
ene may be added to grease or a 
cent. solution of creolin used. 
‘ nests and small coops. I will add 
tollowing are excellent deterrents in 
uion skins, tobacco trash, worm- 
sy, elder or cedar sprigs. 
Ipa E. TILLSON. 
lem, Wis. 
Satine 
port trade is asking for a lengthy, 
“ © from 160 to 220 pounds, but 
» y from 180 to two hundred pounds. 
le two hundred-pound point the 
sually costs all that could be got 
shy For this purpose, the Yorkshires, 
| ins and Berkshires are the favorite 
with a eross preferred. — T. T. 
. Suffordsville, Ont. 








Home Storage of Fruit. 


There is such a certain and, usually, such 
a great rise in the price of apples between 
picking time and midwinter, that there is 
always money in storage, providing one can 
be successful witn it. Many farmers and 
fruit growers have found that, with suitable 
houses, they can store apples at home al- 
most as well as in city storage houses. At 
all events, they can make money by holding 
themselves independent of the apple buy 
ers through the critical fall season. 

One of the best farm storage houses that 
I know of appears in the illustration on 
page 5 and belongs to J. M. Fisk of Abbots- 
ford, Que. It is thirty by twenty feet, 
with eight-feet posts and agood stone base- 
ment. This house, shown in theaccompany- 
ing engraving, was estimated to cost $400, 


| than a million barrels 


substantial construetion. 
Plum Culture. 


Inone of your issues of December, 1902, 
I notice a reply in part to my article on 
| grass culture by Mr. A. A. Ha!laday, Maple- 
| dell Fruit Farm, Bellows Falls, Vt., which 
| tosome extent discredits the necessity of 
| intense cultivation. 
He says that he has an orchard of from 
| Six hundred to seven hundred plum trees, 
| and that he cleared the land for the orchard 
himself about seven years ago, taking off 
rock maples that were fully one hundred 
years old—in other words, a primeval forest. 
| In fact, | suppose that his land has been a 
forest from.time immemorial, and, accord- 
ing to his statements, a forest containing a 
large growth of trees. In that respect his 
land was decidedly the reverse of mine, for 
| ny field had been cultivated formerly in the 


| 


| old-fashioned way, until it had become so 











| dormant and dead that it would produce 
| nominally nothing. That is the difference 
| between our two fields. We have always 


| considered the primeval forest lands to be 


eral farm lands of New England is decidedly 
a different affair. 

I believe his statement to be true that he 
has had an averag2 growth of more than 
five feet, and in some cases eight and nine 
feet, aud in one case he says he has found a 
growth of thirteen feet in a year. I can 
easily believe such a statement to be true 
for the simple reason that if my statement 
had been as large as that it would have been 
true. Itis a fact that every statement I 
have ever made, whether as to grass or 
plums, has been under rather than over the 
mark. 

The growth of my 1400 plum trees, which 
were intensely cultivated and grew three 
hundred feet or more to each tree this year, 
was produced almost entirely by intense 
cultivation. I know that to be a fact, be- 
cause some of the stock [ set out four years 
ago was set out where it was not cultivated, 
but in the same field, to be held for reset- 
ting in the event of some of the trees not 
taking root. These trees, without culti- 
vation, in four years grew less than two 
feet, while the cultivated trees grew as 
above stated, and at the same time the trees 
which were not cultivated produced no fruit 
at all. 

I am very glad indeed that my worthy 
friend, Mr. A. A. Halladay, has brought this 
matter to the front, but his eendition of soil 
is not the condition of soil which I am ad- 
vising to cultivate. He will find but very 
few acres in New England of the same 
nature as the field he describes. 

aye ip ee cal 
Apples in Over Supply. 

The export apple markets are still ina 
very unsatisfactory condition, judging by 
the returns received by Boston shippers. 
One of these states that his net receipts 
were hardly seventy cents per barrel this 
past week, and in regard to some shipments 
on the way, he is not even sure of that 





which is very low indeed, considering its 








PURE-BRED MERINOS. 
Flock of the Maine Experiment Station. 


——The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
comeny Association was held in Hartford. last 
week. . 


——The ar ricultural society of Steuben County, 
N_ Y., has a surpl.s of $198. J. Lyon Robie of 
Bath was chosen general superintendent. 

——At the meeting of the directors of the Ash- 
tabula County (0.) Agricultural Societv they 
were put in a cheerful mood by the announce- 
ment that thesociety was not only out of debt, 
but had to its credit rearly #500. 

—The Vermont State Agricultural Society 
has elected as President. George Aitken, Wood- 
stock ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. W. Seward Webb of 
Shelburne, C. W. Gates of Franklin, Dr. F. R. 
Stiles of St. Johnsbury a nd George W. Pierce of 
Brattleboro; Secretary, C. M. Winslow of Bran- 
don; Treasurer, J. W. Parker of Quechee; Finan- 
cial Committee, F. A. Fleld of Rutland, C. W. 
Brownell of Burlington, C. J. Bell of Walden. It 
was not decided when and where to hold the next 
fair. Last year’s fair lost $500 for the society. ° 

—Fifty cattle, belonging tothe J. C. Thorr- 
ton estate at Fairview, Pa., were killed Jan. 6. 
The cattle composed a dairy herd belonging to 
the late J.C. Thornton, and are said to be thor- 
oughbreds and all registered. They were con- 
demned by the State veterinary surgeon. The 
State pays &50 for all registered cattle and for 
the common kind about $25 each. 

—James Whyte, secretary of .the Lenox 
(Mass.) (Poultry Show, is receiving daily large 





quality. 


tongh and much inferior. 


growers promise a supply soon. 
are a little more plenty, but prices hold 
about the same. Hothouse grapes from 
England are a high-priced specialty, selling 
at $2 per pound, retail. 

Some native hothouse asparagus is on 


cord. It retails at 50 cents per small bunch, 
and probably nets the grower about 40 cents. 
As the crop requires much less heat than 
some others, it should prove fairly profita- 


bie. 
New York market is supplied with hot- 


house asparagus having larger stalks, and 
the price rules higher. ‘I suppose the 
costliest of all vegetables sold here at this 
time of the year, or at any time, for that 
matter,’”’ said a New York dealer in fine 


house asparagus that has just comein. It 
is produced by a grower in Illinois. This 
cetails now at $10 a dozen bunehes, or $la 
bunch. Each bunch is likely to contain 
seven or eight stalks, and of these some are 
sure to be pretty slender; so that you don’t 
get very much asparagus for a dollar. 

“Take the stalks big and little, asthey 
run, and they cost you about 15 cents 
apiece. The prices for this asparagus. hold 
up pretty well till say along in March, when 
they get down to about 87.50 a dozen. 


very great quantity, though there are more 
people in New York now than ever before 
well able to buy whatever luxuries they 
want, and they buy costly fruits and vege- 
tables more freely than they ever did.”’ 

** Hothouse strawberries are the most 
costly fruit,’? continued the fruit dealer. 
“And they are at their highest price in the 
middle of January. 

** They come to market in what are called 


four cups to make a quart, and their price 
today is $3 a cup, or $12 a quart. 
came to New York recently from the New 


received three, and these had already been 
sold. Of necessity, the Florida berries are 
picked before they are absolutely ripe; 
these hothouse berries, raised near at hand, 
are not picked till they are perfectly ripe. 
They are like so many freshly cut, perfect 
flowers.”’ 


—-><. 
Handling Cramberries. 

At the recent meeting of the Wisconsin 

craubeiry growers, E. K. Tuttle of Mather, 

Wis., advised growers to mark their berries 

with an individual brand and therebv es- 








amount. Apples loaded during the recent 


sels over night would be sure to freeze, the | 


have had rough weather and the apples | 
have been shaken up and arrived in poor | 
condition, 

One load that this exporter sent to Wales 
during the December glut in the English 
markets met a favorable reception and petted 
him over $2 per barrel. The later shipments 
have done poorly. He believed that the stock 
on hand the last of December, after more 
had been shipped 
abroad and many used in the home markets, 
were still greater than the entire crop of 
the previous year. There are 100,000 bar- 
rels, he said, in cold storage in Boston, and 
a proportionate amount in other cities. The 
market is very limited and sales hard to 
make. He hoped the situation would im 
prove, but was sv uncertain that he was not 
buying any more apples, either for ship- 
ment or local market. One load just 
received had become frozen and sold for 87 
centsa barrel. The cold spell would not do 
much to improve tbe condition because of 
the large stock in the cities and the well- 
known effect of cold weathex in reducing 
the sales of apples at the fruit stands and 
the like. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Jan. 17, 1903, 
were 63,896 barrels, including 28,624 barrels 
from Boston, 7086 barrels from New York, 
27,820 barrels from Portland, 200 bazrels 
from Halifax and 166 barrels from St. John. 
The total shipments included 54,430 barrels 
to Liverpool, 2657 barrels to London, 5269 
barrels to Glasgow and 1540 barrels to 
various ports. The shipments for the same 
week last year were 40,588 barrels. The 
total shipments since the opening of the sea- 
son have been 1,877,183 barrels, against 613,- 
976 barrels for the same time last year. The 
total shipments this season include 641,171 
barrels from Boston, 500,987 barrels from 
New York, 181,879 barrels from Portland, 
476,756 barrels from Montreal, 50,476 barrels 
from Halifax and 25,914 barrels from St 
John. 

A cable to Maynard & Child on the Liver- 
pool apple market reads: *‘ Steamer Cali- 
fornian and remainder Sylvania selling; 
fifteen thousand barrels sold, mostly Cana- 
dian apples. Demand active for best qual- 
ity of Canadian, but market weaker for 
Maine apples. Baldwins in general $1.40 to 


$3.50.”” 





++ > 
Hothouse Products. 


Lettuce has been rather tough and poor 
of late, according to a leading Boston com- 
mission man, who says that even the best 
hothouse growers have not kept up their 
usual standard. He thinks the trouble is 
the high price and scarcity of coal, which 
has caused growers to scrimp and raise the 
crop at a temperature below that required 
for development of best quality and quick, 
tender growth. The recent cold snap also 
seems to have worked out the houses some- 
what and injured the crop. Lettuce has 





been selling rather slowly, except for best 


tablish a reputation on the merits of the 


‘cold spell and kept in the hold of the ves- fruit. He mentioned instances and showed 


the advantages of this method. H. H. Geb- 


cold air settling through the hatchways into | hardt of Black River Falls spoke on the 
ihe secret of winter eggs is comfortable | the hold; also the vessels sailing recently | Subject of “ Sound Berries,” and gave it as 


his opinion that the grower should be lib- 
eral in this matter, and told his reasons 
why. In his opinion the package should be 
allowed to contain from two to six per cent. 
of damaged or unsound fruit and still be in 
the sound class. A resolution was passed by 
the association, which asks the State legisla- 
ture to make an appropriation of $5000 annu- 
ally for the purpose of experimenting with 
the cranberry for its development and bene- 
fit, the work to be done ky the State univer- 
sity. While some experiments are now 
being carried on at the university, the 
object of this appropriation was to have an 
experimental station established either at 
Cranmoor or some other convenient place 
where the work could be done with all the 
surrounding conditions that zoto contribute 
to the growth and development of the berry. 
Suggestions to Institute Managers. 


Prepare programme at least thirty days 
before date of Institute. 

Arrangements should be made with per- 
sons in your locality who are to participate 
in Institute at least eight weeks previous to 
meeting. 

Have a question box, and place it in 
charge of some competent person who will 
carefully conduct the same. 

Exclude from Institutes all sectarian and 
partisan topics. 

Print on programme the name of chair- 
man and members of committees. 

Thoroughly advertise the Institute by 
distributing programmes, invitation by 
postal cards, posters, and make use of your 
Jocal newspapers. 

Select a competent secretary to take notes 
and report proceedings of meeting to local 
papers. 

Invite representatives of newspapers toa 
place at recording secretary’s table, and 
solicit their aid and assistance in reporting 
proceedings of meeting. 

For a two-days Institute provide for five 
sessions, each session devoted to a certain 
topic, and have no local speaker crowded off 
programme for want of time, unless un- 
avoidable. 

Local Institutes where a suitable hall or 
church can be procured and the greatest 
number accommodated, as these meetings 
are for the benefit of farmers and their 
families. F 

Extend a personal invitation to your 
county superintendent of public schools to 
be present and take part, especially at the 
educational session, without which no Insti- 
tute is complete. Invite all farm organiza- 
tions, school teachers and children, espe- 
cially the ladies, to attend and take part in 
the exercises. 

The county chairman should, as soon as 
arrangements are completed for holding In- 
stitute, enclose to all lecturers expected to 
be present a copy of programme, with 
letter designating what railroad station to 
stop at and the name of the hotel secured 
for their accommodation. In case Institute 
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cups, which are really little bowls. It takes | 
There | 


Jersey hothouse in which they are grown | 


The poor condition of the hot- 
house product of course increases the com- 
petition of Southern lettuce, which is usually 


Ilothouse tomatoes are scarce, but nearby 
Cucumbers 


hand, mostly from Anson Wheeler of Con- 


fruits and vegetables, ‘* would be the hot- j 


““There is more of such asparagus sold ) 
than formerly, but altogether there is not a , 


Institute, 


meeting. 


efficient than the one-day meeting. 


the visiting lecturers to the exclusion of 
local aic, on the ground that the people wish 
to hear the strangers, and as there is not 
time to hear all, the visitors are given the 
preference. Thisis a serious mistake. The 
main object of the Institute is the develop- 
ment of the local people, and whatever 
interferes with this ought to be corrected. 
A two-day Institute gives ample time for 
all to be heard, and provides also for the 
deliberate and full discussion of .matters of 
interest that may arise. The morning 
session of the first day is almust always a 
failure, and ought to be dropped, and the 
five sessions. This gives time for the visit- 
the work with the advantage of a full house. 

A. L. MARTIN. 

Director of Institutes. Harrisburg, Pa. 





meininitns nk Sad 
——An absolute vacuum may always remain 
unknown, but a close approach to it has been 
reached by Prof. James Dewar in his determined 
search for the absolute zero of temperature. He 
uses no air-pump. A glass receiver, with a small 
receptacle at the bottom, is filled with air, which 


neck of the latter is then sealed in the blow- 
pipe flame, when the portion containing the air 
is broken off. 

— The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
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only nine cups altogether, of which we | 
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| The cropis generally healthy. 


| 
| 








from Dec. 31, 1902, are 13,377,936 pounds, against 
12,395,752 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 6,493,157 pounds, against 
7,499,495 for the same period last year. There 
has been a little more activity. 
throughout, aud for pulled wools are advancing. 
More business in 
reported. Considerable Australian sold in this 
way at sliff prices. A good movement of carpet 
stock is a feature. 

——Southern Nebraska reports that they .ook 


for the heaviest run of hogs about March 15. | 


dicate that the bulk of the crop of oats were 
damaged in the fields, and the crop from that 
cause was very largely reduced. They look for 
fifty per cent. less to goto market than usual. 
Bins generally empty also, and farmers com- 


| menced to feed new crop very early. 


—-For the past five calendar years the aver- 
age annual increase in the number of cigars 
smoked 1n this country has been 573,000,000. For 
the year ending June 30, 1902, 6,905,749,968 cigars 


were consumed in the United States, 19,000,000 | 


for every day of the 365. The cigar bill of the 
American people last year was $346,000,000, be- 
sides which there were consumed 2,658,176,130 
cigarettes and 315,719,475 pounds of tobacco and 
snuff. The Government collected on this vast 
tobacco traffic in taxes and duties $70,500,000. 
While the population of the country increased 
not quite 25 per cent. between 1890 and 1900, the 
consumption of cigars alone increased 50 per 
cent. America, which has held the reputation of 
being the most temperate in the matter of alco- 
hol, is likeiy to become the most immoderate in 
the matter of nicotine. 

—-The United States Cattle Bureau has seven 
sets of men disinfecting the barns in New Eng- 
land where infected cattle were kept. In some 
cases a gang is occupied several days in disin- 
fecting a single barn, it being necessary to do the 
work very thoroughly in cases of old structures. 
In some such instances there is a double floor 
and a great accumulation of filth between the two 
floors. Both layers of plank must be taken up 
and scraped and cleaned very thoroughly or 
perhaps burned. Dr. Salmon states that an agent 
will soon visit the farms and pay for the lumber 
destroyed in this way. The more modern barns 
are cleaned and disinfected very quickly, it beng 
only necessary to scrape the floors, walls and 
feeding boxes, and to rake off surface hay, 
probably not more than twenty-five to fifty 
pounds of hay being destroyed in this way, and 
to use more or less of the disinfecting fluids pro- 
vided by the department. In cases where a great 
amount of hay is destroyed, the Government 
agent will pay for it. The lust herd of diseased 
cattle to be discovered was that of W. Pope of 
Ridgehill Farm, Wellesley. This well-known 
herd of over one hundred cattle had to be 
slaughtered this week. There is some fear that 
other cases may be discovered, since many cattle 
were constantly being bought or sold by Mr. 
Pope. But so far no other cases have been re- 
ported, and so far as known to the department, 
all cattle having the foot or mouth disease or 
exposed to it have been killed. 

—Coul quotations have nat changed in Boston 
market, anthracite being still quoted at $12 for 
domestic sizes, with bituminous at $10. The 
market is now better supplied with coal, and all 
danger of a famine is averted, unless a long, cold 
snap should be experienced. The outside oper- 
ators are asking $10.50 f. o. b. New York, and 
most of the coal coming to New England has to 
be bought through them. Freights are substan- 
tially unchanged, $2 being a nominal rate, with 
sometimes higher prices being paid, depending 
upon the size of the vessel and the necessity for 
coal. The situation all over the country is still 
unsatisfactory, yet every week that passes with 
a minimum of suffering brings nearer the desired 
relief. 

—tThe twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders Assoeiation will be held in the 
parlor of the Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York, 
Jan, 29. 

—sid Conger of Indianais reported to have 
lately sold one Barred Plymouth Rock for $150, 
probably the highest price ever paid for a Barred 
Rock in the United States, But W. R. Fisher sold 
a white Plymouth Rock cock for $200, and six hens 
with him at $50 each, making $500 for the pen of 
seven birds. 

—tThe Union Agricultural Society of Somers, 
Enfield, Ellington and East Windsor, Ct., held a 
meeting Jan. 13, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Allerton C. Kibbe of Ellington; 
Vice-President, Charles S. Fuller of Somers; 
Secretary, Milo Hamilton of Ellington; Assistant 
Secretary, Harry J. Bridge of Hazardville; Treas- 
urer, Charles A. Thompson of Melrose; Marshal, 
Charles A. Price of Ellington. 

—The directors of the Concord (N. H.) State 
Fair Association have voted to hold their fourth 
exhibition in Concord Sept. 1, 2, 3,4. Nashua and 
Laconia will come the week after, both opening 
on Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 7. 


is held at a distance from railroad, speakers 
must be met by conveyance and taken to 


Remember the Institute is for the whole 
county, and not merely for the town or 
locality where held. Begin advertising and 
do not fail to let the public know of your 

Past experience has shown that the two- 
days Institute is much more economical and 


In the 
one-day meeting the time is usually given to 


Institute begin at 1 P. M. and continue for | 


ing lecturers to reach the ground, and begin | 


Is then frozen and falls into the lower tube. The | 


Prices are firm | 


fsreign wools to arrive is | 


Iowa reports ine | 


humbers of entries for the annnal show, Jan. 27, 
28, 29. Entries will close Jan. 22. ‘The show will 
be held in the new Town Hall,and with the 
trolley connections it will be very convenient for 
fanciers to attend. A larger number of birds 
wild be shown than ever before. 

——Forty thousand birds are reported to have 
been killed recently on the North Carolina coast 
for millinery purposes. They were mostly sand- 
pipers. 

—K. A. Russell was re-elected president and 
8. T. Stockwell of Simsbury was chosen secre- 
tary. The following board of directors was 
chosen: A W. Annis of Rockville, J. M. Copley 
of Andover, E. L. Pultz of Lebanon, H. W. 
Carter of Plainville, H. H. Elisworth of Windsor, 
H. A. Slater of Wapping and F. H. Stadtmueller 
of West Hartford. The report of the treasurer 
showed a balance of $21.38 on hand. A resolution 
was passed approving the law restricting imita- 
tion butter. 
| Birches are commonly thought of small 
| account except for cheap firewood, but a farmer 
| of Greenwood, Me., cut a white birch last week 
| that measured twenty-eight inches across the 
stump, and twenty-three tour-foot sticks of spool 
| wood were taken from it, to say nothing of the 
top that was worked into wood. 

—tThe first full train-load of potatoes ever 
shipped out of Aroostook County, Me., by one 
shipper, left Houlton Saturday noon for the 
South. The train is composed of twelve cai loads 
| Of seed potatoes bound for points in Georgia and 
South Carolina. About 550 bushels are reckoned 
to a car, so that approximately 6600 bushels are 
in the shipment. 

—One hundred and five Maine towns have 
| taken advantage of the act passed by the last 
| legislature, which provided for the improvement 
of certain highways designated thereby as State 
roads. 

——The Massachusetts State Board of Agricult- 
ure, Jan. 14, elected Hon. William R. Sessions of 
| Springfield first vice-president, Augustus Pratt 
|of North Middleboro second vice-president, 
J. L. Ellsworth of Worcester secretary on the first 
ballot, Dr. H. T. Fernald of Amherst State 
nursery inspector, and P. M. Harwood of Barre 
general agent of the State Dairy Bureau. Gov- 
| ernor Bates is ex-officio president of the board. 

The specialists elected were Dr. C. A. Goess- 
‘mann of Amherst, chemist; Prof. C. H. Fernald 
of Amherst, entomologist; Prof F. A. Waugh of 
Amherst, botanist and pomologist; Prof. James 
B. Paige of Amherst, veterinarian; William 
Wheeler of Concord, engineer, and E. H. Forbush 
of Wareham, ornithologist. Vice-president Ses- 
sions appointed the usual standing committees. 
The special committee to investigate the prac- 
| ticability of the manufacture of vaccine lymph 
| at the Massachusetts Agricultural College re- 
ported favorably and presented figures as to the 
| probable cost. The board accepted the report 
| and voted to transmit it to the Legislature with a 
recommendation for an appropriation. It was 
voted to hold the next public winter meeting at 
| Athol Dee. 1,2 and 3. Also a summer meeting at 

Amherst at the agricultural college. 

—The Government agent who was convicted 
| and fined for unnecessary cruelty in his method 
of killing cattle affected with the foot and mouth 
| disease at Concord, has appealed to the United 

States Court, which has postponed decision to 
| Jaa. 26. The case seems to hinge on whether 








| or not his actions were unnecessarily cruel, and 
' the judge wishes tu learn more of the facts in- 
| volved. 

——The value of Maine live stock for the past 
| two years shows an increase of $737,863, money 
| at interest $1,673,438, stock in trade $637,697, 
| trust companies’ stock $66,598, shipping $114,878, 
| logs and lumber $354,871, wood aud bark $79,456, 
' musical instruments $194,021, carriages $4026, 
| furniture $143,040, real estate of railroads $222,815, 
| of street railroads $61,600, property exempted 
| from taxation a decrease of $137,481. Bank stock 
| shows a decrease of $472,774, corporation stocks 
| not classified, a decrease of $82,475. The amount 
| Of taxes assessed on corporations has been in- 
| creased during the past two years by $345,463.45. 

—aA Massachusetts legislative bill to regulate 
the sale of concentrated commercial feed stuffs, 
says that every parcel of such stuffs shall bear a 
plainly printed statement of its name or trade- 
mark, the name and address of the manufacturer , 
importer or dealer, the net weight and the mini- 
mum percentage of protein and of other constitu- 
ents. Violation of the above provisions is punish- 
able by a fine of $50 for the first offence, and $100 
for every subsequent off Authority is given 
to the director of the Hatch Experiment Station 
to enter premises and to make prosecutions. 
Adulteration of feed stuffs is punishable by fine 
of from $25 to $100. The bill, if passed, would 
make an annual appropriation of $3000 for its 
enforcement. 

— A two-days session was held by the Con- 
necticut State Grange at Hartford, Jan. 13-14, 
Attendance at the meeting varied from 150 to 500. 
The report of secretary H. E. Loomis showed the 
Granges to be generally in a prosperous condi- 
tion. There are 116 Granges; one has been reor- 
ganized and one has given up its charter. Mem- 
bership about 8000. The report of the executive 
committee by O. S. Wood, chairman, recom- 
mended the formation of new Pomona granges to 
allow a more compact organization. The report 
of the treasurer showed a balance on hand, 
Jan. 16, 1902, of $2894.75; receipts for the year, 
$4656.89; expenses, $4217.56, and cash on hand, 
$3334.09. The invested funds of the Grange 
amount, with interest, to $9892.01. The com- 
mittee on agriculture, J. H Putnam, chairman, 
referred tothe formation of trusts as a menace 
tothe farmers. It advocated special farming and 
the need of studying the demands of the mark- 
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ets. Three things in Connecticut were favorable 
H for the farmers: The Connecticut Agricultural 
; College, the Storrs Experiment Station and the 
| Grange. An address was made by Gov. N. J. 
Bachelder of New Hampshire, lecturer of the 
National Grange. He placed emphasis on three 
thingsin the lecturer’s work, system, prizes for 
excellence in programmes and enthusiasm. He 
said system was as necessary in the literary work 
of the Grange as it is in private business. He 
favored printed programmes, and while the pro- 
gramme must have some elasticity, it should be 
closely followed. He said that in New Hamp- 
shire the State Grange gave prizes for excellence 
in programmes. The awards were made on a 
scale of 100. It had aroused much interest in 
his State. The third point, enthusiasm, was nec- 
essary for a successful lecturer. He must not be 
discouraged because members refuse to take part 
or fail to be present when they are on the pro- 
gramme. 

—Recent changes in the Massachusetts dairy 
bureau will result in at least one vacancy to be 
filled, and perhaps two or three. Leading names 
mentioned for appointment, which is to be made 
by the Governor, are those of I. C. Damon of 
Cochituate, A. M. Lyman of Montague and H. 0. 
Danforth of Lynnfield. 
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VIGILANT’’ NE 
SLIDING —ADJUSTABLE ay rae S 
(Patented Can, & U.S.) Exam 
The only nest in the B& - 
World which positively 
prevents hens from eat- & 
ing their eggs, 
Simple—Effective— Durable 
© springs — kggs 
cannot break. The inclined nest gathers them 
safely inlower section. Prevents fleas, or pa- 
rasites. etc. Everlasting, never failing, comfort- 
able, Price 60cts. each: shipped on ly in crates 
ofs. U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, Mass. 
No duty to pay. ‘Thousandsnowinuse. Write 
toMfs. L. P. MORIN @ SON., 
120 Antoine St., St. Hyacinthe, P Q. 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 
For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 


subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats : 
and Horses. Sure to kill themquick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profi 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Mowe Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubatorss 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoucHe- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Beston, Mass. 








CAT FOOD 
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Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the{Celebrated Auto 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 

Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
Pigeons. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
_Hello, Poldhu! We want Albert Edward. 








It was painfully cold for those who were 
not coaled. se 


*T will be strange if nobody yet writes 
Lord Rosslyn a roulette play. 








Judging by the report of the Sabbath Pro- 
tective League the sacred concert follows 
the trolley car. 


_ 





The house that Jack built is nothing com- 
pared with the house built by the young 
married couple with an income of less than 
$15 a week. pee 

Prince Cupid, we are told, is to have a 


regal court in Washington. He ought to 
have his housewarming on the fourteenth 


of next month. 





>So 


“ Everybody,”, says an exchange, ** must 
have a house with a Colonial entrance, a 
French drawing-room and a Flemishjdining- 
room.” How very unfortunate! 








The Somost episode has the distinction of 
having inspired such enthusiasm ina Utah 
woman’s club that one of the members dis- 
located her jaw in the fervor of oratory. 
>> 

We congratulate the Irish societies of 
Lowell. Choosing between paying their 
running expenses and parading on St. 
Patrick’s Day, they have decided not to 
parade. x 

Local criticism of Mr. Mansfield’s Brutus 
recalls to mind Leigh Hunv’s efforts to per- 
suade the famous Mr. Kendall to follow a 
reasonable and standard system of pronun- 
ciation. 














— 
<> 


Possibly the young woman whose ringing 
tones shouted the lie from the ladies’ gallery 
in the House the other day is looking for a 
position as heroine of the next great 
American novel. 





Simply because he wasn’t young and 
beautiful, few persons will sympathize 
with the romantic spirit of the Spokane 
junkman who hurled himself over the falls 
to escape an arrest for burglary. 








Another of the pioneer narrow-gauge 
railroads of the West is to give place to 
modern tracks and equipment. And yet it 
isn’t so many years since these little narrow- 
gauge lines were the wonder of the nation. 


> 
> 


So Dowie is to try weaning Milwaukee 
from the beer that made her famous. This 
is an attack upontwo human motives, thirst 
and gratitude, and nobody should be sur- 
prised if it eventually drives the prophet to 


drink. 
>> 


While entertaining some thirty children 
at his home the vther day, a five-year-old 
vocal prodigy ruptured a blood vessel while 
trying to maintain a high note in the inter- 
mezzo of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” This 
happened in New York, not in Boston. 














Tacoma, Wash., reports the growing of 
a new grain that combines the qualities 
of corn and wheat. When the report has 
been properly digested at Battle Creek, 
Mich., the public will probably be informed 
of the birth of yet another health food.! 

The courts have turned up another 
‘* Gentleman Sport,” and his career again 
illustrates the unwisdom of deserting the 
young women to whom you have confided 
the secrets of your criminal career. The 
‘* Gentleman Sport’? should be able to 
supply the Shaksperian quotation. 

A church trust combining all denomina- 
tions is not nearly so farcical as a recent 
proposer seemed to think it is. Religion, in 
fact, is held in some quarters to be moving 
in exactly this direction; and it has even 
been suggested that when the organization 
is complete we shall have the millennium. 

The Rev. Mr. Merriam must have been 
delighted to see the organization of minis- 
ters over which he presided in Chipman 
Hall, the other day, heralded in a contem- 
porary headline as the Bacchus Historical 
Association. Evidently tne headliner be- 
lieves that there are two ways of spelling 
Backus. 














>> -——__ 

The success of Maine growers of sweet 
corn in securing better prices from the can- 
ning factories has aroused Vermont grow- 
ers along the same line, and they talk of 
starting a sweet corn growers union. Ver- 
mont canned corn brings the same price as 
the Maine article, and there is certainly no 
good reason why it should not net the same 
price to the Vermont farmer. 


> 
Se 


Despite the bad repute of the gas meter, 
it is just as much acrime to rob this particu- 
lar adjunct to modern civilization as to rob 
any other nickel-in-the-slot machine. And 
there is the possibility that the boys re- 
cently arrested in Dorchester had an ambi- 
tion to begin by robbing the gas meter, and 
then work up through the animal kingdom 
to the head of the company. 


<e- 











Undoubtedly there are many citizens who 
think that lashing the city government isa 
mere fashion, followed every now and then 
by this, that or the other public speaker. 
These are the people who help elect city 
governments, and who read such remarks as 
those .recently made by President Lincoln 
_ of the Chamber of Commerce without taking 
the trouble to think them over. 

The reorganized Connecticut Agricultural 
College seems to be growing more popular. 
According to Professor Stimson, the attend- 
ance is so large that the gymnasium and 
one of the recitation rooms have been turned 
into sleeping places for the overflow of 
students. Now, if the management wiil 
forswear politics and keep a good instructor 
when they get him, the renewed confidence 
of the public will be permanent and future 
growth secure. 





a> 





There’s a storm in Texas, all because the 
committee in charge of arrangements for 
the inaugural ball have gone contrary to 
precedent and insisted upon the graceful 
swallow-tail coat as a necessary garment for 
admission to the festivities. An indignant 
legislature refuses to be rounded up in any 
such fashion, and a watchful constituency 
waits grimly to observe whether this in- 
dignation has heart in it or merely preludes 
a weak yielding to latent and unsuspected 
ambition. There’s the devil and all to pay 
in Texas, 

“(7+ 

Even the rainy sections are using irriga- 

tion moreand more. In Wisconsin, accord- 





ing to recent accounts, the net increase ina 
season’s value of crops due to irrigation 
was $20 an acre for hay, $11 an acre for 
corn and $73 an acre for potatoes. Hay 
responds especially well, because sod occu- 
pies the whole surface and is able to take 
up vast quantities of water. But in gen- 
eral the irrigated crops showing best profits 
are those which require most labor, such as 
potatoes, strawberries, celery. In eastern 
Nebraska where crops are generally grown 
by rainfall alone, the yield of the irrigated 
fields were reported more than double those 
of unirrigated farms. Coming farther East 
the results are fully as favorable, because 
of the larger money value of the crops. 
Quality and size being improved, the returns 
from watered vegetables and fruit are 
vastly increased. A leading gardener of 
the Boston district goes so far as to state 
that he could not continue field gardening 
at a profit on his high-taxed land were it not 
for his abundant facilities for irrigation. 
The time seems approaching when the 
ample water supply will be considered one 
of the most important and valuable belong- 
ings of a farm. 





Concerning Beef. 


At a meeting of leading Connecticut 
farmers some months ago, the opinion 
seemed to prevail that the State could not 
compete with the West in raising beef, and 
would better stick to dairying. But during 
the recent session of the State board other 
views were expressed. Mr. R. Hubbard, a 
prominent Midaletown farmer, thought beef 
could be produced as cheaply in Connecti- 
cut as in the West. There is a greater per- 
centage of land worked in Connecticut, he 
said, than ever before, but there is still 
much waste land which can be cultivated if 
taken in season. What was needed is some 
one to bring this beef producing properly 
before the farmer, so that they will save 
their pasture and use it to the best advan- 
tage. Mr. Hubbard is probably right as to 
the possibility of competing with the West. 

Land in his vicinity is mostly strong, 
clayey loam, which feels drought but little 
and makes the best of hay and pasturage. 
Good, fertile farms with no large stones can 
be bought for less than the buildings could be 
replaced, or say for $25 per acre, buildings 
and all. No such bargains can be found in 
the settled parts of the West. All that pre- 
vents the central Connecticut farmer from 
raising beef and fully meeting Western com- 
petition is that his live stock is not usually 
of the beef breeds, and, besides, he is already 
making good money from milk, butter and 
veal. There are, however, some towns in 
that vicinity remote from railroads and not 
conveniently supplied with creameries. 
Farms in these places are extremely cheap 
for their working value and would be very 
favorable for raising beef at low cost, both 
on pastarage and from the mow and silo. 

In such localities labor is now very scarce 
and high, while in the beef industry less of 
it would be needed than in dairying. Cattle 
raising is becoming more and more costly in 
the West, as the ranches and ranges are being 
cut up into small farms. Beef is likely to 
average rather high in future, and if so, 
it will pay to grow part of itin the Eastern 
States. There will also be a chance fora 
few stockmen to establish a business in 
pure-bred stock of the beef breeds, which 
are likely to be wanted for breeding in 
Jarger numbers within a few years. 

Labor Supply. 

Hired labor has been so scarce in Ontario 
the past season that some farmers say they 
are ready for the introduction of Chinese 
help rather than continue under present 
conditions. This should certainly be a 
last resort. The drain from the eastern 
Canadian farm districts has been especially 
severe of late, owing, to the great numbers 
leaving to settle the free lands of the West 
or to work in the new mines and factories. 
High wages offered lumbermen have also 
attracted many who have usually worked 
on farms. 

The result of these tendencies has been to 
increase the cost of farm labor, but the 
rates paid still remain less than in many 
parts of the United States. In 1902 the 
average for yearly engagements in the 
province was $165 with board and $268 
without board. In the working season the 
average per month was $18.52 and board, 
which is about $2 per month higher than 
prevailing rates two years ago. 

The only apparent prospect of relief is 
that from an increase of emigration, and 
the Canadian authorities in co-operation 
with the railroads and steamship companies 
are making special efforts in that direction. 
Such a desperate remedy as to import 
Asiatic labor would, no doubt, work less 
good than evil in the course of years. As a 
country develops, labor always tends to 
become plenty, and the present scarcity of 
farm labor in all parts of the American 
continent is likely to be steadily tempered 
by the gain of desirable immigration and 
increase of native population. 
>>. 
Butter Meeting and Exhibition. 


Although the region about North Adams 
is not a prominent dairy section, the exhibit 
at the Massachusetts Creamery Association 
meeting, Jan. 15-16, was large, many 
creameries making numerous entries under 
several different classes. Conway won first 
award on tub butter and sweepstakes for 
the finest display. The score was ninety- 
eight, being perfect in color and texture, 
etc., and forty-three out of a possible forty- 
five for flavor. 

The butter-maker, W. A. Pease, said that 
the butter was made from separator cream, 
twenty-four hours old, not pasteunzed, 
churned at the temperature of 63° and 40m., 
in a square box churn. The butter was 
worked twice, four minutes each time with 
apower worker. The tub was soaked in 
brine and lined with parchment. He as- 
signs pari of theextra quality of this butter 
to the care used in producing the cream. 
The creamery collectors are instructed to 
notice carefully the manner in which barns 
are taken care of, the milk handled, and to 
report anything objectionable. The only 
restriction in regard to feeding is the 
amount of cottonseed given must be limited 
to one quart per cow per day, but even this 
restriction is not very strongly insisted 
upon, since with some cattle, like the large, 
hearty Holsteins, a more liberal proportion 
of cottonseed seems to do no harm. 

The score of the creamery exhibits was as 
follows: Conway, 98; North Adams, 97}; 
Ashfield, 964; Amherst, 95; Hinsdale, 95; 
Egremont, 95; Montague, 95; Charlemont, 
94; Northfield, 94; Hampton, 93; Adams, 92; 
New Salem, 91; Worthington, 90; Shelburne 
Falls, 97. 

The award for granular butter was given 
to the Graylock Creamery of Adams. The 
butter-maker of this creamery said his suc- 
cess was owing to special care and churning 
at a very low temperature. He churned the 
cream at 56° and it took four hours to bring 
the butter to a granular form, although 
there was only about three inches of cream 
inthe churn. The result was that the gran- 
ules were extremely fine. The fineness of 

















C. GRANVILLE WAY, 
One of Boston’s respected citizens. 





the granules permits very thorough work- 
ing and is considered a merit, although the 
process by which the prize on granular 
butter was obtained would not be practical 
for ordinary use. 

After the report of Judge White, and the 
placing of the awards, an address written 
by S.S. Jenson, butter-maker of Deerfout 
Farm, Southboro, was read by one of the 
members, Mr. Jenson not being able to be 
present. The subject was the ‘ Six Months 
Educational Test,’’ held by Government 
experts, some time ago in Chicago. Butter- 
makers could send specimens there to have 
them tested, and a report would be returned 
giving valuable points on how to improve 
their products. Mr. Jenson thought East- 
ern butter-workers did not have a fair 
chance on account of the test being held so 
far West. By the time the product arrived 
at Chicago the quality was effected. 

During the course of his interesting ad- 
dress on butter making past and present, 
A.C. Lyman of Montague said: ‘* The co- 
operative creamery has freed the farmers’ 
wives as Lincoln freed the slaves. It has 
elevated the dairy business, introducing 
new and better methods. The character 
which good butter has acquired is what 
sells oleo and its products. The co-operative 
creamery is perpetual, its reputation does 
not die, nor is its business interrupted when 
a patron dies or is dropped. In union there 
is strength, and to go a step beyond the 
co-operative creamery, I believe in the co- 
operation of co-operative creameries.”’ 

In the evening an address on the Trend 
cityward was given by Will Templar 
Becker of Schenectady, N. Y., who ex- 
pressed the opinion that the farmers and 
their sons were making a mistake when they 
leave thesure prospects of the farm for the 
uncertainties of city life. 

The city laborers might see more actual 
money, but the cost of living is so much 
greater that their condition is not improved. 
In his section there were many tenant 
farmers who were almost forced to leave for 
the city because of the grasping disposition 
of some landlords. in cases where land- 
lords tried to co-operate with the tenants, a 
better class of tenants was secured and the 
results were better for both parties. 

A boy should be given a fair ehance on 
the farm, and an actual share in the profits. 
Try to use them more like men. If inter- 
ested in poultry, let them manage that de- 
partment and keep the profits, or let them 
have an onion patch, grow the crop and sell 
the product and keep the money. On rainy 
days do not always hunt around the barn 
for a rainy-day job, but let the boy go fish- 
ing if he wants to. 

Try to have a good horse, a good har- 
ness and a good wagon, and when the time 
comes for those Sunday-night drives, do not 
object. Try to have good teachers for the 
country schools, join the Grange, attend the 
meetings with your family and help to make 
the meetings interesting; take a vacation 
after harvest. 

It is impessible to do any justice here to 
the wit, originality and variety of Mr. Beck- 
er’s remarks with their artistic, literary set- 
ting and pungent delivery. Mr. Becker on 
the platform is the ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard of 
the East. 

Friday morning, Prof. G. M. Gowell of the 
Maine State College described some of the 
developments in the dairying industry in 
northern ‘New England. He referred in 
particular to the increase of cream ship- 
ments which were rapidly outgrowing those 
of butter. Much of the best butter, he 
thought, was being shipped by producers to 
the small dealers and consumers in southern 
New England. The Wést wuuld crowd out 
the New England producers unless they 
kept ahead of the West on the quality. In 
Maine, he thought, a dairy instructor 
was needed who would meet cream- 
ery men, get them to adopt uniform 
methods and not interfere with one another, 
and teach the farmer how to make better 
butter. 

A large condensed-milk factory had been 
started in his section, paying $1.40 per one 
hundred pounds, requiring farmers who 
furnished milk to keep their barns clean, 
whitewash them once a year and not feed 
ensilage. Farmers who supplied milk for 
the condensory usually kept : Holsteins. 
Other dairymen, influenced by the example 
of the condensory farmers, were whitewash- 
ing their barns also. Atthe Maune station 
milk had been kept sweet for twenty days. 
Milking was done through absorbent cotton, 
the milk cooled as soon as possible to 30°, 
and raised to 60° and kept at that temper- 
ature. 

Professor Gowell thought that a cow would 
yield more milk through life if allowed to 
go dry ten weeks. Protracted milking 
caused decrease of milk and weak calves. 
Stripper was poor in quality and demoral- 
ized the rest of the milk, and was hardly 
worth keeping ; produced undersized heifers 
of low vitality. Cattle raisers had mistaken 
for maturity the ability to breed early. The 
average cow should not calve younger than 
thirty months. Fleshy cows might calvea 
little younger in order to check the ten- 
dency to become too fleshy. A brief address 
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followed by Prof. F. E. Cooley of Amherst. 

New England facmers, Professor Cooley 
thought, should grow more vlover, stimulat- 
ing its growth by the use of potash fertil- 
izers, and ought to buy protein at the low- 
est prices. Just now, cottonseed meal was 
the cheapest source of protein, also gluten 
meal. He had been trying the distillery 
feed. Some cattle did not like it, but it was 
so coarse that it was useful to mix with 
cottonseed and gluten; since using 1t he has 
had no cases of garget. The plan was good, 
but not economical. The food was useful 
as a regulator for highly fed cows. Farm- 
ers ought not to buy much corn, but should 
feed it as ensilage. 

Most farmers had a surplus of milk in the 
early summer and a shortage later on. 
These conditions should be met with im- 
provement of pasturage; grow forests. 

The taint in milk usually comes there 
after milking. Even in winter, milk should 
not be allowed to stand in the stable. There 
is more danger of bitter milk in winter 
than in summer.! 

After Professor Cooley’s address, the 
butter exhibits were sold at auction, the 
average price being between twenty-five 
and twenty-six cents per pound. The man- 
agement of the meeting was pleased with 
the fairly large attendance and the interest 
shown in the various addresses. Among the 
well-known creamery men present were the 
following: 

H. O. Harrington, Egremont; H. T. New- 
hall, Conway; F. E. Ellis, Boston; S. A. 
Hickox, Williamstown; B. C. Bliss, Hins- 
dale; F. E. Avery, Boston; B. D. Richard- 
son, Easthampton; C. H. Beckwith, Pitts- 
field; G. H. Goddard, Montague; J. H. Gar- 
land, Boston; A. C. Warner, Sunderland. 

Capturing the Sugar Market. 

Within five years, as predicted by high 
agricultural authority, the United States 
will be in a position to fully supply the 
home market with sugar ata first cost not 
exceeding two cents a pound. 

The fulfilment will depend largely on the 
great beet-sugar industry, especially in the 
irrigated region, where good beet farmers 
now receive $75 to $100 per acre and net $18 
to $24. It isa cash crop, employs consider- 
able labor, and thus builds up a prosperous 
community wherever it becomes the spe- 
cialty. The land is not exhausted, because 
the crop is well manured and the pulp goes 
back to the land after feeding to stock ata 
profit. The cost of the beet sugar is con- 
stantly being reduced by reduction in cost 
of seed, which is now home grown, and by 
improvements in methods of ruising the 
crop and in system of manufacture. 

If the sugar can be made at the price 
above stated, the product will have little to 
fear from outside competition, even if the 
Cuban sugar planters get the proposed 
twenty per cent. tariff reduction. The home 
market in the United States is of vast 
importance. Each average family of five 
persons uses 350 pounds a year, costing 
now about $17.50, rating probably next to 
meat and far ahead of flour in the table 
expenses of the average household. To 
supply Uncle Sam’s very sweet tooth will 
be for the American farmer a contract well 
worth the capture. 








Oddities of City People. 


Several original and amusing ideas were 
brought out in a local report of last week’s 
session of Berkshire Pomona at Hinsdale, 
Mass. Speaking of summer residents, Dorr 
Demming of Lanesboro thought city boys 
were less respectful and mannerly than 
country boys; the children of city boarders 
would romp and race over every inch of the 
farmer’s place, regardless, while if a coun- 
tryman should step on the lawn of the well- 
kept city place, he was set down as a hay- 
seed at once. Mr. Tremain did not think 
much of the millionaires buying up all cre- 
ation for a ‘‘ preserve,’”’ and he didn’t know 
ashe cared to have good roads if it was 
going to bring the everlasting automobile. 
James E. Bardin of Dalton did not know 
that an education was the greatest thing to 
have either; when he took the census he 
found a highly educated woman had to go 
and look at her marriage certificate to see 
when she was married, and another of the 
same sort who had to count on her fingers 
to see how many children she had. 

The present experience T. A. Frissell 
thought would teach farmers to get up a 
good wood pile, but he would not advise 
them to go into the wood business, which 
was onein which many a good man had 
overworked and injured himself. Edwin 
Tremain thought farmers were not good 
merchants, and could not tell the cost of a 
pound of butter, 4 dozen eggs or steer raised 
on the farm, whereat C. E. Robinson rose 
and brought the house down by saying that 
he could not agree with that idea, as he had 
kept an accurate account and found that his 
eggs were costing him just $1.50 a dozen. 
John H. Smith of Dalton said wittily he 
had enjoyed the afternoon discussion very 
much, and had heard farmers advised to 
water their stock with regalarity, but thut 
was just what they were doing in Wall 





street. 


Notes from Weshiagten, D. C. 


There has been a movement on foot to 
consolidate the Weather Bureau with the 
Division of Statistics of the Agriculture De: 
partment, and the last agriculture appropri- 
ation bill called for a report from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on the advisability of 
consolidating these two bureaus. The sec- 
retary recently sent a statement to Congress 
in which he shows that the work of the two 
bureaus is inno way related, that there is 
no duplication and no conflict, and strongly 
advises against any consolidation. 

His letter contains some interesting 
points of information on the subject of ag- 
ricultural statistics. Sixty-three years ago 
Congress first made provision for the collec- 
tion of agricultural statistics. There was 
then no Department of Agriculture and no 
Department of Interior, so a Division of 
Agriculture was established in the Patent 
Office, then a part of the State Department. 
While at that time there was no recognition 
of the necessity of any systematic effort to 
control these destructive animal and vege- 
table diseases, which have entailed a loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon Ameri- 
can agriculture, there was then a realiza- 
tion by Congress of the necessity of fur- 
nishing the country with early  in- 
telligence concerning conditions, pros- 
pects, volume and value of crops. The 
particular feature of the crop-reporting 
system in use at the present time by the 
Division of Statistics, 1s the correspondence 
of over 250,000 farmers, bankers, merchants, 
mill-men, etc. A large amount of curre- 
spondence is carried on directly with the 
department. There are also thirty-eight 
State statistical agents. Each of these 
maintains a corp of correspondents entirely 
independent of those reporting directly to 
Washington, so that the department has 
two sources of information. From these 
reports the department is able to make sume 
pretty close guesses as to how crops will 
turn out. The secretary strongly defends 
his Division of Statistics against the at- 
tempts to merge it with the Weather 
Bureau, and even seizes the oppor- 
tunity to recommend that its scope be 
increased, and that it be reorganized into 
a bureau. He takes occasion to remark on 
the good results from co-operation among 
the different scientific branches of his de- 
partment. As an example, he says a plant 
likely to be of value inthis country may be 
found in Japan or Asiatic Russia by some 
scientific explorer connected with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. To locate it 
where it will be of the greatest benefit to 
the people of the United States requires not 
only the botanical skill found in that bureau, 
but the Burean of Soils and the Weather 
Bureau must furnish information concern- 
ing the soil and climate to which the plant 
is indigenous and those in which the great- 
est success should attend its cultivation in 
the United States; the biologist contributes 
his knowledge regarding the life zone from 
which we take it and that to which we bring 
it; the entomologist furnishes important 
information regarding its insect enemies in 
its original home, and those it may have to 
encounter in its new home, and the statisti- 
cian tells us about the economic value of the 
plant, its contribution to the product of the 
country from which it comes, and the need 
of it in the locality to which it is best 
adapted in our country. 


The day of the slip-shod and dirty dairy- 
man has gone by, never to return. In 
spite, however, of every effort at cleanh- 
ness practised in the most approved dairies, 
some impurities will find their way into 
milk. ‘‘ Impurities in milk,’ said Dr. F. 
W. True of the Division of Experiment Sta- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, 
**may be substances which are more or less 
soluble in milk and which no means can 
effectually remove, or they may be solids, 
and in part or completely removable by 
straining, filtering, or centrifugal separa- 
tion. The last-mentioned method is claimed 
by good authority to remove practically all 
solid impurities from milk. In this method 
the milk 1s run through the centrifugal 
separator in the usual way, and the cream 
and skim are then mixed. This use of the 
centrifugal separator as a purifier of milk 
intended for the retail trade has already 
reached some co nmercial importance. The 
disadvantages of the method, as pointed out 
by O. F. Hunziker in a recent bulletin of 
the New York Cornell Station, are the time 
and cost involved, and especially the fact 
that skimmilk and cream, when once sepa- 
rated, do not mix well, and when reunited 
the cream does not rise as abundantly as in 
fresh milk. As the consumer judges the 
richness of milk largely by the amount of 
cream that rises on it, he naturally and 
unjustly regards the centrifugal milk as 
an article poor in fat and is unwill- 
ing to pay the price it is really worth. 
The effect of centrifugal separation upon 
the bacteria in milk has lately been studied 
at the Iowa station. In seven experiments 
at different times during the year de- 
terminations were made of the number of 
bacteria present in whole milk and in the 
mixed skimmilk and cream which had 
passed throagh the separator. The reduc- 
tion in the number of bacteria in the differ- 
ent experiments due to centrifugal separation 
varied from fifteen to fifty-one per cent. At 
theend of twenty-four hours milk which had 
been separated and afterwards mixed con- 
tained on an average 0.03 per cent. less acid 
than non-separated milk. Thekeeping quali- 
ties of the milk, however, were considered as 
improved but little, ifany, by separation. In 
eight other experiments at the same station 
it was found that the skimmilk contained 
on an average about twenty-nine per cent. of 
the number of germs present in the whole 
milk, the cream twenty-four per cent. and 
the separator slime forty-seven per cent. 
Centrifugal separation removes a good 
many germs from milk, but it does not in- 
sure the complete removal of disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria, and it does not, according 
to the Iowa station, improve to any great 
extent the keeping qualities of the milk. 
Its chief advantage lies in the removal of 
solid impurities.” 


The first bill introduced in this session of 
Congress was offered by Representative 
Brownlow of Tennessee. It provides for 
the construction of good roads in the United 
States on a co-cperative basis, the United 
States to furnish one-half the cost of im- 
provement and the State or section co- 
operating to furnish the other half. Mr. 
on a & great many letters 
ndorsing the bi rom private i 
road officials. ’ seep eg hme 
made to get the bill before Congress at this 
session, but the ground work for its consid- 
eration by the committ>< on agriculture is 
being laid so that action may be commenced 
at once in next Congress. Mr. Brownlow 
believes it is possible to secure a national 
good-roads appropriation, but he says that 


No especial effort is being 


local sentiment must be worked up to sh.,. 
individual members of Congress that th, 
constituents favor it. 

Guy E. Mrrcuer,. 
Mammoth clover is best if you want it :. 
hay, only it will produce but one crop of |), 
a@ year. it is best when used to plow uni. 
We mow the first crop and plow under : 
second one the next spring.—T. B. ‘Ie; 
Summit County, Que. 

















Steel 


WINDMILLS 


an TOWERS 
ECLIPSE ! 


Windmills, 
Gas and Gasolene 
) 5 Engines, 


$f to 54 it.P. l 
or Pumping, 
Work, Electric |.\, 
ing and Power «t 
kinds. 


/ LAUNCH ENGINES 
ANKS ‘a7 


Small, of Cedar, 
Pine and Cypress. 












Saw Tables. 
HAND & POWER : 
PUMPS 


for 
Farms, Factories, 
Towns, and subur- 
ban use. 


Pipe, Fittings, 


and 









We submit estimates for complete outfits. [1 
writing please specify which catalog you wish 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











[Saizer’ 
gives Riel og 
‘een 


SALZER’S SEEDS NEVER FAIL! 


(,000,000 C 
We 


» 300,000 more and hence 
offer. 


10.00 for 10c. 


mail upon receipt of 10c. in stamps ‘ 
t catalogue, worth $100.00 to any £%) 

awake farmer or gardener te Jaf 
with many farm seed samples, > 


eosinte, Beardless Barley, Bromus, 











Seeds 


are planted by farmer 
and gardener wio has 








stopped experimenting. It 
EF. to pay a little more 
or Ferry’s and reap a great 





dea! more at the harvest. All 
ers. % Seed Annaal 

postpaid free to all applicants. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 







The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bune Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
iby zontal cylinders 

knives cutting 
No.8. Price $10.50. across the grain 
is similar in every size machine we manufact- 
ure. Every machine warranted. Send for 


catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 
Milford, Mass., U.S. A. 


CANADA 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertiliz: 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD {« 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. 17 
ashes on your run-down meadows and wo::'- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clove’. 
and are the most sensible manure for ot!) 
crops, and come cheaper than other manu: : 
and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for priv: - 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Can: 

Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 


a, 



































Mrausers’ Liquic 

Extract of Smok: 

Smokes meat eetly in 

’ Made ickory Wo 

cious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. » 
Send forcirculs:. * 

SER & BRO., Milton, I's. ; 

















FROM PUCET SOUND TO YOUR FARM. Weshall ship to :°~) 
Staves One Piece the Depth of Silo. BT as, 5°". 
iis ereethon of a Site tu 1806 fs Sas sae apaiTins to Deople sontem!s : 


to 
MASSIRA eat econseaigess 


freight r*' 
wants, and have bo. « 
O0.,Kalamaseo, ¥!:" 

















Chiek 


Quail 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


\LS OF 
AND BRIGHTON, 
r the week ending Jan. 28, 1903. 


Shotes aco 
and = Fat P 20 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals enison, whole deer, P ¥b................ 10413 
eek... -1265 4 31,750 330 i ‘ Batter. 
eek. ..-1209 x A OTE—Assorted sizes quo w incl 20 
arago 3118 10,309 115-——27,573-~—«:1090 | 30, 50 tb. tubs only. quoted belo ude 20, 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
low aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
$5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
iality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 





LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 





Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ........ 















Grouse, Iowa, dark, Ps neitbee sncaneie 2 i 
grouse, ntall, a oe sabe dean Seek on -1 Suet 76 
1 26@1 50 

2 50 

D1 50 

00 

00 












A G iden Rule r 
of Agriculture: — 


Be good to your land and your 
will be good. Plenty Wen 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality U 

and quantity in the har- 

vest. Write us and AVP 
ws 

you, » orld 



















































































































































































iy: some of the poorest bulls, ete., | Creamery, seconds......................-.- @24 
0. Western steers, 3.55@6.55. Dany v. ’ = dedicates sikdemutoans \encm ce 23 
1 Cows—Fair quality $30.00@48.00; choice | Dairy, N.Y, extras 2.02022 
4),00.@ 68.00. airy, N. Y.and Vt. firsts................. 21@22 
es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- meevate rite eter seer cern ee eeeeneeeennees 17@21 
~ia25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- | Extra northern creamery.......-.-.------ 7@ 
<8 a48 MIE «och conssadencndsadecsees @ 
»p—Per pound, live weight, 24@3e; extra, “Tec aaie Gi ack wait iehaecaeoe 20.@23 
— 4 n¢or Tints.......... 
sheep and Ismbs per head in lots, $2.50) pytra northern creamery... Preneneonisg o1@ 
ambs, $4.25.@6.50. Extra northern dairy....... .....--..----- 24@ 
Hocs—Per pound, Western, 68@6jc, live | Common to good............... .......---. 20.@23 
shotes, eisai i retail,——; country Geese. 
j hogs, Sa@sge. y 
5 a Vt. twins, extra P fh ..........-.2.2..-.--- @ 
CALVES—4@ihe P tb. “ firsts onr® FETE LE Ss a ee 130134 
.—Brighton—7@7ie P tb; country lots, 6} Pe ae w RRS ARERR RS <: 114019 | ef = 
age cheese, P th..........-.....-.-...---- 14@144 
SK INS—60¢@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. | New York twins new extra................ 14a Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Brighton, 4@¢ — tb; country lots,| ee Seconda 22D AMSA MIDDLESEX, 88. 
: Bane. PROBATE COURT. 
s—40 @85e. i 7 >. a To all rsons inte 3 
"ae Tae ___ | Nearby and Cape fane Oe 28@30 8 interested in the estate of MAR- 
Canta. tie Cattle. Sheep. | Eastern choice in alutacappesiaedae 364 ean A. FERMOYLE of Arlington, in said 
é ea mess SSS: | Eastern fair to good .............--..-----+- 22@24 HEREAS, John W 
L Stetson 5. ee py een Rela. -o-- Sages Ww has presented to pid mth nesband, 
YVaine. .Stetso yt. an . H. choice fresh.............-..-- a) tu! s lon, 
At Brighton HAGiimore 8 Western falr'to good...-.-.... sesso. 2023 tale pons re Py hehe Mery chguen conveying cer- 
ston LS A Wheeler 10 We 1 , fresh......-..... eet a2 Dn 8 tion, | ; 
ee 6 500, F Youn 4 Refrigerator—Aptil nodes qaaon STUDENTS JUDGING A DAIRY COW. aud that his wife is an insane persdn and is, ao 
stanley 8 D A Walker 3 ee Sauer... ce 16@17 fore, incompetent to release her right of dower in 
- Scattering 48 —e_- sar He Eo sla eal eotate and praying Chat he, her guard 
‘ ‘ ; to) ACCINATION.—S. T. S., . ’ rele 
<4 Bein ane Western. Hebron, p bu-.......- as: - 70@75 | County, R. 1: It aang found pan eosrncs a intereat In Steck dndning- ten: Sete tenet chewy ie ove) Wey | in said real estate. nnanameetay 
rry 7 t Brighten. ’ : a i 4 e contest of stock judging at the 3 . at a Probate 
At Briah New York, round white eum? | tact Sows naninat > ; - Since th test of stock judging at th commendable. Mr. Lawson’s gifts will| You are hereby cited to appear ata Prob 
er 2 JJ Kelley 82 Western, “ “ 65@) B roup Dy means of special ; ff t t to breed d | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Co 
1 y Chicago show 1 h. i he | Offer great encouragemen reeders an g unty 
\ EDM & Weel Laviskey Bros. 48 | Aroostook Green Mountains g__| vaccination, but the process is now hardly |“ 1Cag0 Show last month, Interest on the) Ti sel: titions that will add materi- | Middlesex, on the third day of February, 
_ M Goldbur, 23 Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern 2 O0@2 50 | practical uniess, possibly, for valuable birds. | Subject has increased, and several of the | ¥'!! excl e competitions bes materl-| A. D. 1903, at_ nine o’clock in the torenoon, io 
Nashua 10 50 SS Learne 32 ae: Daeg = dhagugg ~< os > The chicken is injected through the veius with a | agricultural colleges are making a special ally to the interest of an exhibition which oa. Ze a have, why the same 
ic Wanemwe,  Saan Ta shart. *5@4 00 | solution of the roup germs in which the germs | feature of instruction in judging, in connec- | Promises to be one of the finest shows of its |" And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
allace acm. wm & Weel Green Vegetables. have been killed by heating. An hour later | tion with the other short courses onagricult- kind ever given in this city. It is safe to | citation byde ivering a copy thereot to each of you 
Hassachusetts. Ce. wine beote wee P Du... ........-------- 22. I mot another injection is make with the same solution. | yye say that through. Mr. Lawson’s liberality peed wae ~~ ~~ Court, or by 
y . NEDN +  DU......----------- +--+ +++ 2 eee @ SS sam ach week for three 
As Wasersowa. | NED MS Weel... | Cosbape naive @ 06k... oS ro scape pasa agp reign = the | The Maryland college, which has an ex- | there will be a display of bulldogs and toy | successive weeks in tha MASSACHUSETTS 
\1 Brighton. At Watertows, | ernuCe Be doe. SORTS mes real ARETE tg soci audit cellent winter course in dairying beginning | $Paniels superior to any ever seen here | FLQUGHMAN. a newspaper published in Reston, 
hana athaway , PMO DE ae con ots. hunsanaee ces a at least, befor 
reney 4 J aS D a gag ee, EES SE 2 = 25 | the disease. : > i otes special attention to judging, sgl prep eA _ saWitness. CHARLES J. om Esqui : 
. Me, P DDI... .... ---- ---- -2oe eon - eon eon ee ei , vu 1 and the illustration shows the class learning . ; ~ RE, Esquire, 
Live Steck Experts. BOIMRON, OP WN. oo oon. 2c. sce cccccccecues 159a2 50 LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURE.—J. C. P., Niag- ‘A : « First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth 
» market at Liverpool and London on States Tomatose i, EE RRO IR OEE GES A: 36@40 | ara County, N. Y.: The legislative committees on | to score the dairy cattle. An elaborate spe- furnish rich rewards for the’ successful | of we 9 the year one thousand nine = 
has advanced 3@lie, d. w. P tb. within the Peas. orate... ehesicen ks se etn nines cuit 1 75q@2 00 | agriculture, to which you refer, are as follows: | cial course is given at the Iowa college, contestants. dred and three. SH POLSO 
showing a strong market and not heavily paar aoe a rs ar. Connecticut—Representatives Savage of Mans-/ lasting from Jan. 5 to Jan. 17, and including M, Register. 
‘ad. Sales were at l4@l4ie,d.w. Theonly| “ York State, p bbl ...........--..--1 75@2 00 | field, Barnard of Bloomfield, Stockwell of Sims-| the judging and study of sheep, horses and ea a Co 
nents from this port were 11 horses by E. eels. og stesterscsececeseeesecees a Boas 00 bury, ns Se P my” . ee grain. These subjects are given several Setae: = mmonwealth of Massachusetts. 
2 sale eae PE cc cahdastawessaeckcaunccuaile @ son, Hawley of New Hartford, Fawthrou o : J = 4 
attle ayy rr —m beeen ma Egg plant, P case..... .........-.....-- 125@1 75 Cromwell, nal of Union. New York—Senators days each. The novelty at these colleges P—$—$ -$ = = MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
140 sheep, and from Newport News 851} Parsley, P bU -...--.--.---------+------- 2 00@2 25 . . Bailey, T ad: R has attracted a very large class, including PROBATE COURT. 
Ms cc ngar es bogsinestukmecceanee 15@20 Ambler, Gates, Stevens, Bailey, Fownsend; Kep- farmers, stock breeders d grai i WE’D RATH E R To the hei t-1 f k 
aie Ned ys x ? , rs and grain raisers, eirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
Sueree Business. Rhubarb, Pp tb vecceeeesceesereres ee- 15@20 | resentatives Graeff of Essex, Stiles of Lewis, ’ ; n 9 all ot 
market for the week did not show any de- ae BOE. ... ---- -000 von eonceerens 4050 Thorn of Ulster, Hubbs of Suffolk, Bridgeman of | a8 well as young men just beginning the people would say, ‘Page Fence costs more than PaUTE Wire aay Mg oll .-¥ = 
peppers no pr gpmelsersoc sei vation 4 Squash, poe Ay svoeneeet enum cawe 1 OAzt> © | Orleans, Dennison of Jefferson, Finegan of Rock- | study of agriculture. others, and je worth more, inet nave them | County, deceased. —* a 
t rds ex vet thatin January there would ni Hubbard, I ns sin enns neil 20 00@30 00 land, McCormack of Richmond, Hoffman of >< ; PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH. wit b — a certain instrument purporting 
pede han a fairdemand. But prices | Sting beans, so., gy }-bbl. bskt......... 2 00a3 00 | Niagara. Maine—Senators Alden of Kennebec, eset — hmm will and testament of said de- 
ything more t an a airdem re P Wax beans, P Dskt............-......--.- 3 50@4 00 | Dudley of Aroostook and Philbrook of Oxford; Corn and Pea Ensilage. —— aici een presented to said Court, for 
‘enerally sustained on best grades. At! Turnips, flat, @ box 50a 50 5 : i Probate, by Elizabeth A. Waters of Somerville, in 
op asnndin SR Tornipa. veil eS eas rene: 30@ Kepresentatives Leavitt of Turner, Nickerson of | (Clover is much better than timothy hay Commonwealth of Massachusetts, said County, who prays that letters testamentar 
\brams & Co.’s sale stable, were sold 3 ex- | Turnips, yellow, p bbl..........-..--.--- 50@85 | Orrington, Tripp of I MeKusick of Park : . mon may be issued to h z 
ad 3 freight carloads, nearly allat steady | Mushrooms, native, P fb.........-.-..-.. 75a1 ¢o | Orrington, tripp of Lyman, McKhusick Of 14ark-| but corn, when just out of the roasting ear . me er, the executrix therein 
$ and 3 RO Ce rami man, Coburn of Greene, Snowe of West Gardiner : ~~ | MIDDLESEX, 88. named, without giving a surety on her official 
es, and shippers could not complain of prices Fruit. : and commencing to glaize and dent, while bond. 
an eee : : ai 2 and Benner of Waldoboro. Massachusetts— the blade d stalk if PROBATE COURT. You are hereby cited to appear at a Probat 
sales were mostly wit in the range 0 Apples, common, green, P bbl.......-... 75@1 25 Senators Appleton of Essex, Chandier of Middle- an 5 8S are green, run irs-at-l next of kin, creditors and | Court, to be held at C ¥ obate 
At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable Baldwin..........-.-------------1 W@2 00 2 through an ensilage cutt d put i To the heirs-at-law, . ie at Cambridge, in said County 
ss an eee een an0@136 o head, “ Pound Sweets..----------------- 1 00@2 09 | Sex and Newell of Franklin, and Representatives | © a lage cutter and put In an | ail other persons interested in the estate of | of Middlesex, on the tenth day of February, A. D. 
e sold 60 odd head at betw ~— eo a aa >| © BIR as ccngacnssseeseeipen 1 2h@1 75 | Gerrett of Greenfield, Bennett of Saugus, Ladd air-tight silo, will keep its natural succu- MARGA igh hang 9 0 Bod Somerville, in — — 0 —— in — forenoon, to show 
a atwW sr ae poeta | oe Mullis B DDI.....-.--.------ '--++-2 a3 00 | of Sturbridge, Paige of Amherst. Horton of Re-| lence and is the best winter feed; the near- | woe Vana s cecten bas boon resented to | begramea. nn? > Same ehanld not 
os re ae oe phage: ing no L!| “ N il sean aliaetta 1 Sha? | hoboth, Jewett of Worcester, Shaw of Windsor | est approach to green grass in the summer. W said Court to grant a letter of administra-| And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
SIE le, Ny Se Se ti ug and Slocum of Tolland. New Hampshire—Repre- | | yge common field corn, big or little, as I | tion on the estate of:said deceased to Leander B. | public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
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ae : 3 |” Florida smooth Cayenne, p box......3 00@3 50 rish of Nottingham, Ball of Washington, Farley tons each. I raise cow peas to mix with | Court. to be held at Lowell, in said County of | to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
Union Vards, Watertown. | Strawberries— ‘i of Amherst, Pattee of Goffstown, Centre of spt sage _P Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of Febrflary, | mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
siuy—Just 868 head of cattle covered all) Florida refrigerator, choice, p qt ....- 35a@40_ | Litehtield, Felker of Madbury, Chase of Weare, | Corn In the silo, alternating a load of corn! A. D. em nine oles S ° ie pen it. pang Hag ute _ 
sof the week from the North and West, | Florida refrigerator, com. to good ..-. 20a30. | Potter of Gilford, Gathercole of Clarksville. with a load of cow peas, and in that way | Casts ee oe Saee, Wee 2 Witness, CH at Tr ” CINTIRE, 3 
i. Forbush was not at market. The move- | Cranberries. GREENHOUSE PEsT8.—N. 8. P., Essex County, | I think I get a better feed than corn alone| nd the petitioner is hereby directed to give | First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
i beef cattle was confined largely to West- | Cape, choice dark.........--------.---- 10 00@11 90 | Mass.: The trouble with your vines is probably | would make, and am well pleased with this | public notice Le ge LH gn AS — onaee?.. n the yezr one thousand nine hundred 
it cost from 33.55@6.55 p 100 ths, 1. w. J. | Cape, common to good.........-.-------- 7 00@9 00 | the common plant louse. To make sure it will be | way of preserving feed for stock, not only pang yo! eoen wees ws PLOUGH ‘AN, @ hewspaper ‘ S. H. FOLSOM, Register 
\. Hathaway sold 40 steers, of 1475 ths, at 6c; 35 | Cape, P DOX....-..--------- +--+ 200-22 -++- 2 00a3 00 | desirable to mail us a sample of the insects which | aows put young stock and horses. I have | published in Boston, the last publication to be | _ F — 
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, | Bulls SRA on Sa theo rate with hydrocyanic gas, using one ounce of ’ » when w rst Judge of said Court, this twenty- y 
Fat H ° | ee soon oes emearPanpeneset sah= Hebe Sele ee ele :& y y gas, & P : ‘ 7 4 
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— Sheep Houses Caitekine. 6 to cob gpa (Cie tes es eet 60 Amherst. A simple and good remedy for either power engine nearly six days to fill my Commonwealth of Massachusetts. FRANCIS JOSSELYN, late @ton = 
pn cr Sever weights, each... 22. 2221 goa2 99 | lice or the white fly is @ spray of soapsuds, one | three-hundred ton silo with cow peas and said County, deceased, intestate. ; 
‘prices run remarkably even, with only | Deacon and dairy ial ai: 65a75 pound common soap to eight gallons of water. corn. Six of these men were detained until MIDDLESEX, 88. WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
i gain in best lambs, while best sheep rule | Pambskins each, country-...-.---.------ 35@50 | Smoking the house with damp tobacco stemsisa; —.* , s * PROBATE COURT. said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
Some slim sheep are on the market, and | Country Pelts, each 40a85 | common plan, but for the white fly is not satis- nine o’clock in the morning and quit work tration on the estate of said deceased, to Roxie C 
pen, : si Scr = pee esr aes ae vile cid ‘ . ’ : To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all | Jusselyn of Somerville, in the C v of ¥ 
rth over 2he, Between 8000and 9000 head Dried Apples. factory. at_four o’clock in the afternoon to do the othe: persons interested in the estate of WIL- | sex, without giving a surety on her bond — 
estern were received within the week. The Evaporated, choice............--+-- Pa 6a8 > . milking, but the other nine commenced work LIA B. WILSON, late of Somerville, in said _You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
'st laid down here $2,204.90 P 100 tbs, | Evaporated, prime...-...2.-------- Oa ceneiteadsees ninth sommes ie Qaim. at seven in the morning, had an hour at punt rey a ee. pean presented to < Wtideeee on ee mone County 
imbs $3.30.46.55 9) 100 Ibs. Sun-dried, as to quality-..-...------------ a4 Potato growers in the stareh-factory section | 200n and quit work at sixin the evening. Weed Court to grant a letter of administra- | A. D. 1903, at ‘nine o'clock in’ the tesenaen ie 
Veal Calves. Grass Seeds. often inquire whether anything can be done to in. | They used six wagons and teams. 1 paid | tion on ce setaee x. a a - Pg — cause, if any you have, why the same should 
if market is light, and the requirements | Timothy, P bu., Mestern, cholee......-.8 J og | cease the per cent. of starch in potatoes. Full | the extra hands $1 a day, without board; I Fn eSasct arene surety on her bond. bay oy is hereby directed to give 
h beyond receipts, with sales from 64a 7se, Clover, » ~_ ‘aOR SORT j 1313} ripeness is important, and anything that will| paid for the engine and engineer $5a day, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | public notice thereof, by publis ing this citation 
ality. W. F. Wallace had in part of @| Req Top, Western, P 50 tb sack... 3.003 50 | Keep the vines growing as fast and as late as | so it cost me about $120 to fill a three-hun- | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of | once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
> ‘“ f: » les d tb La alli P < e ° Middlesex, on the tenth day of Febraary, A. ». the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN a@ hewspaper 
lves. ancy recleaned, ® tbh..........- 94@114 | possible will increase the amount of starch and | dred-ton silo. I winter each cow on four ine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause. | published in B ; pape 
: 1903, at nine Pp oston, the last publication to be 
Dreves of Vent Calves Beans es entoomol en poten, Serering fot fa | teu T-Seund 1 on Sram em fe. sa zoe harm Ma > Some re | NRT ee rae 
napatienste> a pie 90, 2 she : A , CH! - MCINTIRE, Esquire, Firs’ 
H oe a ing a a pong eh a ormenat tee Lek tonal cb ke a : —— = through blight. Some attempts without much suc- minutes to c= ‘6 load through that we | * 4nd the petitioner is hereb ep ey ag Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of Janu- 
AMPERTe—A. U. PO, 5 Fp | piemcipameic ce = 2 15-42 25 | cess have been made to make through selection | &Stimated weighed more than a ton. lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation, o ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred and 
Wallace, 55 ea foreign ....-----.--.- co weccascesessanes w@e <0 : 8 F ; M in each week, for three successive weeks, in | three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register 
lassachusetts—Shelburne Falls, 50:'L. Stetson Mediums, choice senrneaee seeeeneeeeee he 4 = a breed of potatoes rich in starch. Kirksville, Mo. JOHN PATTERSON. the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper; ice , . 
tering, 3, pis "| Mediums; foreign...-2..20.c2s0cc2.002200(2 1h 23 THE DIFFERENCE IN COWS. -- Published in Boston, the iast publication tobe one | 
Brighton Cattle Market. Yellow aes exira.-- eH shea ; ~ A 4 In a herd of twelve “a tested for three years Mr. Lawson and the Bench Show. Witness. CHARLES J. fo ay pen Ig —- FARM ERS’ WANTS 
kat yards: 397 cattle, 500 sheep, 28,510 hogs, | Red Kidney ............------------------ 2 9043 10 “ Re with the Wi ee Soe school, / The generosity of Mr. Thomas W. Law- poo Riny gt weer one thousand nine hundred ONE CENT A WORD 
‘ives. 120 horses. From West, 265 cattle, | Lima beans dried, P tb........-..--.----- 8@ the milk of one cow was worth $110 more than i idi h izes for th . S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 
aaa ae seg Spt ee mchest, Sine anh eee the feed she ate, while that of five other cows | 800 in providing three $100 prizes for the © and three. £0 . ,Farmers’ Want Department 1s established to allow 
hogs, 12 ses. ’ ’ : ’ . nte the sale and exchange of S its, etc. 
us, wicalves. New Hampshire, 19 cattle, 3) Hay, No.1,P ton..... -.-.-- --17 00@18 00 ag ge eae ee cae bani our dal Gale, Poa ‘rnere is ® charge of 
4ecae 2 « 9 a y “ “ +6 5 . 
Peay oe “ weiiniateauaned ore ; MS) oe “49 ons 00 profit as five cows inthe same herd. The feed __©) initials. No Display. ‘Cash to accom the 
iene = ave: o tonto * fine choice.........- _12 00@13 00 | and labor cost about the same for a poor cow as a 
sdB) CONS SUNS SS or ee re clover mixed P ton. --12 00@13 00 | for a good one, but what a difference in the net TLS 
separate from the Western. The latter cost “ clover, ® ton..-... .-12 00@12 50 : ARMS WANTED-—I am daily having inquiries for 
\ prices at $3.55@6.55 p 100 Ibs. Good cows |“ swale, p ton.. “79 00@10 00 | Tesults. The results of actual weighing and farms in Massachusetts and other sections of 
ie Sia : ; ‘ye... 13 00a15 00 | tests of farm herds in various dairy sections of New England. I have 50 buyers for farms within 40 
as good prices as noticed for a number Straw, prime rye... - a miles of Boston. Send price and full particulars to 
aoe seemed to want them, F.| 5tfaw, oat, per ton.. -. 850@ 950| the country indicate that few herds exist in n rus om an the F. WILLIAM BROWN AGENCY, Barrister’s 
Ks; butchers seemed to w ef ey Straw, tangled rye...........-.. --10 00@11 90 | which at least one cow in ten does not fail to pay 9 Hall, 15 Pemberton square, Boston. 


< sold 4 cows, 850 ths, at 23c. 
5, 1100 ths, at 3¢; 2 cows, 24¢; 2 slim cows,1}c. 
Walker, 1 cow, 800 Ibs, at 3c; 2 slim cows, 
sat 1.80. A. Wheeler, 2 .cows, 1620 ths, at 
IW. 840 Ibs, at 2}¢; 1 cow, 990 Ibs, at 3c. A. 
s offered 4 cows, of 1100 tbs, at 4c. 
Veal Calves. 
ils not extensive, and prices rule firm and 
ol the good quaiity. A few from Maine, 
larapshire and Massacbusetts. Sales from 
for good veals 6}@7se is paid, and outchers 
to get them. The best lot at market was 
\. C. Foss, 125 ths, at The P tb. 
Late Arrivals. 
»sday—Moderate sales were noticed and 
als came in seattering, consisting of 
k, such as cows, heifers and calves, also 
‘s from Massachusetts. For beef cattle 
e steady and unchanged. There was 
ik of letting Vermont sheep and 
he unloaded at Watertown next 
it is not a matter of certainty. F. 
id 4 beef cows, of 900 tbs, at 3c; 
100 ths, at 3h¢; 9 calves, of 115 tbs, at 
|) Sexton, 1 cow, 900 tbs, at 3c. R. Con- 
ves, of 110 ths, at 6c; 2 cows, of 950 tbs, 
in COWS, Of 750 ths, at $1.85 P 100 Ibs. 
old steers at 5c, l. w. H. E. Ouvinger, 
ths, at 7e. 


STON PRODUCE MARKET 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


id Eastern— 
hoice roasting............-..- 18@ 
Ur £0: 9000 ....<<susnsem seseoouE ais 
tees ceneséee seen eee @ 
epee Serna 12@13 
ChO106 ....ccccccackcce cossdee 15a 
eer 12@14 
ine, choice, P doz... .--.------ 1 25@1 50 
to good, P doz.....--------- 75@1 00 
os Rs smteaislanien aaa 2 25@2 75 
packed— 
hoice hens, headed ..--.-.---- 19@20 
wice hens, heads on....-.---- 17@19 
ice toms Mpesenonscceae = lacie 
OiC® MERGE .xccccecececseuuan atk 
G tOMS ......0sssdoceken ee ial 
». J sicvic.euswelseendeneeee @ 
1d to cholee.........0.sseseesees 15@17 
ommon to choice...--------- 12@16 
Ml CO ChOlGS.......ccosessoasea® 1414 
1. 27, were 866 packages. 
Live Poultry. 
ecosawecccucuccs pean 
bo. eee 7@8 
ING, P B....cccesseouserbewae 12@124 


Game. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
Fleur.—The market is moderate. 
Spring patents, $4 35@4 65. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 
inter patents, $4 00@4 30. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 60@4 00. 
Corn Meal.—$128a130 Pp bag, and $2 75@ 
280 P bbl; granulated, 3 25@3 50 P bbl. 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at $450@475 bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
350 p bbl. 
Cern.—Demand fair, prices steady. 
Steamer, yellow, 60@61c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 60c. 
No. 3, yellow, 59@60c. 
Oats.—Demand quiet, supplies scarce. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 47c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 443c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 44¢. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 25@22 50. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $25 00@26 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 25@21 50. 
Spring wheat middling, sacks, $25 00@26 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. 
Linseed, $27 50@28 50. 
Barley.—Prices firm at 59@68c for No. 2 
rowed State, and 48@65c for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 49@55c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 Y bbl, 6ic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .-.-- 20@22 
se “oe se O abe -22@23 
“ee “ blood Oe ead @25 
: “ g-blood “* ....... @25 






b 
Fine delaine, Ohio......... 
“ ” Michigan 


Norfolk County, Mass.: An outbreak of the fc ot 
and mouth disease occurred in Suffolk, England, 
in 1901. The first herd was reported Jan. 26, and 
forty of the animals were slaughtered. The 
epidemic lasted three months, and all cases were 
within five miles of the first herd. 1t is not likely 
that the present American epidemic came from 
England. 

Brown Rort.—G.5S. B., Middlesex County, Ct.: 
Brown rot ot plums is successfully treated by 
the process used for brown rot of peaches in the 
South. The disease is caused by a fungus, Monilia 
fructigena. Use the common bordeaux mixture 
applied four times during the growth and ripen- 
ing of the fruit. The cost would range from six 
to fifteen cents per tree. Very late kinds should 





seccecccceccen cose? T6@8 2 


be sprayea five or six times. 


expenses when feed is reckoned at market value. 
Often it happens that a cow, supposed by the 
owner to be fairly good, has proved the poorest 
of the herd when her milk is weighed and tested 
for a year. 

COST AND RESULTS OF POTATO SPRAYING. 
Spraying with bordeaux mixture to prevent 
potato blight is common and successful in the 
Aroostook district. Growers in the Michigan 
potato belt are beginning to believe that they 
must also spray. One of them who has tried it 
writes that the cost was about $12 per acre, and 
the result was seen in the prolonging of the sea- 
son of growth. Untreated rows had died down 
early in September, while the treated ones con- 
tinued to remain green nearly a month later. 
Another Michigan grower, Harold Jones of 
Leeds County, also tried spraying, and found the 
cost to be below this estimate. Comparing his 
yield with those of his neighbors, who harvested 
from nothing to two hundred bushels per acre, 
Mr. Jones considers the practice profitable. 
Writing of his successful potato crop, H. P. West, 
Fayetteville, Wis., recommends for potato scab 
half a teaspoonful pf sulphur planted with each 
piece of seed potato. 

GARDEN VEGETABLES TESTED. 


Of the loose, open, crinkled varieties of early 
maturing lettuce, as tested at the Michigan sta- 
tion, Hamilton Market and Early Curled Simp- 
son are stated as desirable, though Grand Rapids 
is most largely grown for forcing purposes. 
Among the larger kinds of Jettuce Leviathan, 
Maximum and New York are considered good 
sorts. Giant Glacier, Golden Queen and Crystal 
Palace are stated as choice varieties in the same 
class with Cream Butter. Of the early market 
garden peas Scorcher, Prolific Early Market and 
Earliest of All are considered valuable varieties, 
but not equal in quality to Gradus or Thomas 
Laxton. The latter are nearly as early as the 
other varieties, but more care must be taken to 
delay sowing them until the ground has become 
warm. Of the midseason or main crop varieties 
Hosford Marketi Garden, Master and American 
Wonder are among the better sorts. Stratagem 
and Champion of England are stated as standard 
late varieties, while Monarch and Blue Imperial 
are among the more promising of the new sorts. 
In the potato test torty-three varieties were early 
and seventy-five late potatoes. Of the early 
potatoes, Michigan, yielding 219.29 bushels per 
acre, was the leading white variety. Other good 
early varieties were Acme, Andes and Cole. 
Daughter of Rose, a second early variety, yielded 
274 71 bushels per acre. Carmen No.1 and No.3 
and Sir Walter Raleigh are stated as desirable 
late varieties. 
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Povempers WANTED—April 1 or before, be strictly 
le 


temperate American, aoe, married man, 


take charge of stock or poultry farm, or look after 


gentleman’s business; thoroughly understands busi- 
ness; a hustler; no tobacco or profanity. Best refer- 
ences. Address a 
Watertown, M 


$$ With azock hire good-sized farm for term of years, 


A. L. SMITH, 29 Elm Street, East 
ass. 





with stock and tools, by practical, responsible 


anmer. Give full a Address, AMOS D. 


DON, Westford, Mass. 





Vice-Presidents. 


TATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler. Delaware 
Empire, Enormous, Green Mountain, Hebron 
umbo,Thoroughbred, Ohio, Rose. 


uick Crop, Queen 
Sir Waiter, Wonder. CHAS. FORD Vishers NY. 





HENRY C. HAILE, 


comb R. I. Reds, ARTHU 


rices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpin 


P ns, 
dge Wyandottes, Partri 


t- 
Plymout ks, Rose 
WAITE, Rockville, Mass 


GF Prices reasons sale from_prize-winning stock 
r 





land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter producers. ome bulls and bull calves only. 

da for pedigrees. Prices reasonable. Woodside 
sig y 1 A eee County, Massachusetts 


Hetana. Pioterte, Deno Best cows in New Eng- 


'm. 
JOHN B. MAR 





WILLIAM W. McCLENCH, 
EDMUND P. KENDRICK, 


KENT, Box 


0*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc = 


Worth $25; never been used. 
ton. 





WILLIAM F. WHITING, 


OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, IIl. 








UFF Cochins ; yo and yearling stock for sale. C 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, Ne 








Trustee. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Allows Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


Foreign Exchange and Letters of Credit. Acts as 
Trustee, Transfer Agent, and Registrar for Corpora- 
tions. May be appointed Executor, Administrator, or 


N 'ER:Croton Kennels 


T STUD—Fee $10; Bob Jingo; bre®d cannot be 
4 MARTIN HUNT ~~ 


improved. 
w 


e tle, Pa. 





wanted. MAPLE HILL 


gn |, ~ man; must be good milker and 
teamster. State w: 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





Weisra. Good t stron 


woman for housework on 
‘arm. Good w right party. MRS. F. S 
LLARD, Huntsville, Ct. 





We cnttaren, ins do housework, small family, no 


4 children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Putney 





Wawincer. “as boy 


about 14 on milk farm for 


winter. BENJAMIN ESTEN, North Attleboro 


je 














Safe Deposit Boxes from $2.00 a year 


IANTED—A cook in the Home for Aged Women 
236 South Street, Northampton, Mass. 





ANTED—Barn man; must be 
and board. EVERETT 


d milker; $20 
month MAN 
arrisville, R. I. 


SHER. 





up. 


size; used but one season. # 
ARCELLUS HATCH, JR., Marshfield, Mass. 


R SALE—Six Old Homestead brooders ; 100 chick 
50 each. 




















aofe BANCROFT, Groveland. N. ¥. 





Lager W: 
per sitt 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED GOLF VEST. 

While there are many good knitters, there 
are as many good crocheters. Procure 
5 skeins of red Spanish yarn, 1 skein white, 
1 dozen brass buttons, medium-sized 
crochet hook. Double-crochet stitch is 
used (that is, insert hook in chain, draw 
wool through, wool over needle and draw 
through 2 stitches on needle), The stitch 
is to be taken up double, not ribbed, as in 
slipper stitch. The back and each front is 
worked individually, then joined to other 
pieces. : 

Begin one front rib with a chain of 13 
stitches; turn and make 12 double. 

29d row—Increase 1 in first and chain 7 at 
end, 
3d row—Make 6 doubles on chain, then 
work plain. 

On the third row and every fourth row 
thereafter, introduce the white dots as fol- 
lows: Work as usual until the 10th stitch, 
then make a loop of white and take up 10th 
stitch with it, retaining the red stitch on the 
needle. When the stitch is taken up draw 
red wool through both stitches on needle, 
and continue the work, carrying the white 
wool along inside the row and taking up 
every 10th stitch with it. 

In the seventh row the white dots are 
placed midway between those of the third 
row. These white dots are carried out 
through the entire garment. 

Make fourth row like second, fifth row 


like third. i 
6th row—Inerease 1 in first stitch, chain 6 


at end. 

7th row—Five double on chain, then work 
plain. Repeat the sixth and seventh rows 
five times, and on the eighteenth row in- 
crease 1 in first stitch, then work plain. 

19th row—Plain double crochet, chain 4, 
turn and make 3double on chain, then work 
as usual. 

21st row—Plain, chain 5 at end, turn, do 4 
double on chain, remainder of row plain. 

23d row—Chain 5 at end, turn, make 4 
double on chain, rest of row plain. 





25th row—Chain 6 at end, turn, make 5 | 


double on chain, then work plain. 

27th row—Chain 5 at end. 

29th row—Chain 6 at end. 

31st row—Chain 3. 

35d row—Chain 4. 

35th row—Chain 10. 

36th row—Let 6 stitches stand at lower 
end. 

37th row—Plain. 

38th row—Drop 1 stitch at top and 3 
stitches at the lower end. 

39th row—Plain. 

40th raw—Drop 1 stitch at top, 4 stitches 
at lower edge. 

42d row—Drop 1 stitch at top, 3 stitches at 
lower edge. 

44th, 46th, 48th, 50th and 52d rows—Drop 
1 at top. 

On 53d row make 59 stitches, turn and 
work back to the lower edge. Work back 
and forth, dropping top stitch at every 
other row until 64 rows are worked. 

65th row—Drop 6 stitches at lower edge 
and 1 stitch at top. 

67th row—Drop 4 stitches at lower edge, 1 
at top. 

Continue until there are 78 rows in all, 
dropping 3 stitches every other row at the 


lower edge, and 1 stitch every other row at | 


the top. Fasten off. 


Begin again at !the shoulder 20 stitches | 


from the top and work 1 row to top. 

2d row—Drop 1 stitch and last 6 stitches. 

3d row—Plain. 

4th row—Drop 1 stitch and last three 
stitches. Repeat third and fourth rows, and 
make a tight row of double crochet all 
around front. Fasten off. 

Follow these instructions exactly for the 
other front, beginning the white dots with 
the fourth row instead of the third, to make 
the fronts opposites. For the back, chain 11, 
turn and make 10 doubles. 

2d row—Plain. 

3d row—Increase lat top, chain 11 atlower 
end. 

4th row—Ten double on chain. 

5th row—Increase 1 at top, chain 13 at 
lower end. 

6th row—Twelve double on cbain, chain 
14 at top. 

7th row—Thirteen double on chain, chain 
8 at lower end. 

8th row—Seven double on chain, chain 27 
at top. 

9th row-—T wenty-six double in chain. 

Make 18 rows more, increasing every 
other row at the shoulder; then make 2 
rows, narrowing 1 each row at the shoulder. 

Make 10 rows plain, which brings the 
work to the centre of the back. 

Reverse directions for the other half of 
back. When this is done, make a row of 20 
stitches from the armhole to the shoulder. 

Make 6 short rows in all, dropping 1 stitch 
at the shuulder every other row, and 5 
stitches every other row at the armhole. 


Break off, go back to beginning of back,’ 


work these 6 short rows at the shoulder 
there, and make 1 row of tight double 
crochet all around back; join the shoulders 
and under-arm seams, then make the 
border, which is simply 4 rows of double 
worked all around and outside and arm- 
holes, using only the red wool. Sew on the 
buttons, double-breasted effect, and with 
the red wool make chain loops on one side 
to fasten. Eva M. NILEs. 


oo 


The Modern Martha. 

‘*T never have time for such things, I am 
not as fortunate as some of you.’”’ The 
speaker left the lace handkerchief she was 
making for her daughter drop for a moment 
to her lap. ‘‘lcan’t afford to hire more 
help than I have, and what with the sewing, 
and I like to have my house kept in perfect 
order, and with the thousand and one things 
to do I never have a moment’s time to spare. 
It does seem that I have moreto dothan 
almost any other woman I know. Some 
with as large families seem to get through 
and have lots of time for other things. I 
never get time,’”’ she said wearily. 

**No wonder you never have time,’ I 
thought, as I glanced around the room at 
the embroidered cushions, table cover and 
countless other things which must have 
required many hours of labor to make; and 








When Your Joints 
Are Stiff 


and muscles sore from cold or rheu- 
matism, when you slip and sprain a 
joint, strain your side or bruise your- 
self, Perry Davis’ Painkiller will take 
out the soreness and fix you right in 
a jiffy. Always have it with you, and 
use it freely. USE 


Painkiller 

















yet she had just assured me that she never 
had a moment’s time for reading, for exer- 
‘cise, for social or church work—no time for 
anything but the many home cares that 
rested upon her. I had admired the hand- 
kerchief she was making, and she had 
kindly offered to show me how to make one 
like it, bat when 1 found that it would 
require all my spare time for weeks, I 
declined to learn. 

Not that I am lazy, I do not believe that 
I have a lazy bone in my body, and i admire 
pretty things, as much as any woman, but 
because it would take the time that I de- 
voted to reading and out-door exercise. I 
am only living once in this worid, and I do 
not propose to spend my life in making 
handkerchiefs which 1 dare not use except 
onvery special occasions. And yet how many 
women, like this one, are wearing out their 
lives, straining their eyes, over-taxing their 
nerves, and ruining their dispositions ut 
the same time, by making worthless fancy 
work, and keeping their houses in such 
immaculate order, that when their Johns 
eome home tired and worried from business, 
they dare not lie down on a sofa lest they 
rumple a cushion. I have a great deal of 
sympathy for these Johns who dare not lay 





| a paper on the table, lest the room get out 
‘of order. I always feel an itching in my 
| fingers, when I get into such houses, to pull 
the cushions out of place, throw the papers 
'and magazines about, and as the boys say, 


| * Tear up Jack.” 
| 


I likea well kept house, but I like some 
comfort at the same time. I believe that 
| more men spend their evenings away from 


| home because of over-particular wives, | 


| 


| overwork, than from any other cause. A 
woman’s work is trying on the nerves at the 
| best, but so many do not know how to save 
| themselves from much unnecessary labor. 
| Why not leave a few tucks off of Jennie’s 
| skirt, go to the store and buy some of thé 
| pretty handkerchiefs offered for sale? Buy 
your cushions and table covers, they will 
cost very little more than the material to 
| make them of, or if you must make them, 
| make them plainer, so that if John does put 
| his feet on them sometimes, you need not 
| worry about them for fear they will be 
| ruined. Geta little time to go out of doors 
| and for reading, and then when you are 


busy over your household duties you will be | 


| 

| able to think about something outside of 
| your work and the many things that you 
| must do; and when John comes home and 
speaks of what is going on in the world, you 
| will beable to talk about it and not listen 
as if you scarcely know what he means. 
| You will not only make those around you 
| happier, but you will be happier yourself, 
j}and will find that this world is a much 
| brighter place in which to live.-—New York 
| Observer. 

| S26 ks pie 

| Indian Pudding and Pumpkin Pie. 


The Indian pudding of our grandmothers 
| was not compounded with eggs, but de- 
pended for its goodness on the long, slow 
| cooking of freshly-ground maize or corn 
| meal, with milk and molasses in combina- 
tion. Wearetold that modern ovens, meal 
| and molasses are all degenerate products, 
| but I can attest that they will produce a very 
| godd pudding. The meal, moreover, should 
| be fresh from the mill; old meal, if it must 
/ be used, is improved by moistening with 


| boiling water and allowing it to swell over 


| 


| night. 

| Into one pint of scalding milk stir three 
| tablespoonfuls of corn meal, and cook until 
it thickens ; danger of burning is much les- 
| sened by greasing the saucepan with butter 
; or suet. Remove and add a small cupful of 
| molasses, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoon- 
; ful of chopped suet and one pint of cold 
| milk. Bake for two hours in a very slow 
| oven, then stir in another pint of cold milk 
| and bake for at least two hours longer; it 
| may be left in a cool oven over night and 
| reheated for the following day’s dinner. It 
| will be improved for most tastes by the ad- 
| dition of a teaspoonful of cinnamon and one 
of mixed spices, and it may be enriched with 
dried fruit ad libitum. Its distinguishing 
feature is a rich amber-colored jelly. The 
orthodox sauce is cream, sweetened, if one 
likes, with a little maple syrup. 

Now for the pumpkin pie—and to catch 
one’s pumpkin is a great thing; it must not 
be the cattle-show ‘‘ mammoth,” but small, 
fine-fleshed, golden inside and out; after 
all, one may have to put up with a Hubbard 
squash. In any case let it be steamed or 
baked until perfectly tender, then press 
through a colander or a vegetable sieve. 
Toa pint of the sifted pumpkin add one 
quart of rich milk, warmed, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, one cupful of sugar, one 
egg or yelks of two, one teaspoonful of gin- 
ger and half a teaspoonful of salt, and put 
it through a wire strainer. This quantity 
is sufficient for two pies; fill the crusts, 
sift a little sugar and a trifle of nutmeg over 
each, and bake until firm, and golden-brown 
in color. The flour gives body and a pecul- 
iar velvety ‘smoothness, whereas too many 
eggs make a pumpkin pie “custardy.” It 
may be well to append to this receipt 
(which I had from a good old Massachusetts 
farmer’s wife who excelled in a few homely 
dishes, of which this was one), a well-tried, 
convenient and generally satisfactory re. 
ceipt for pastry: 

One cupful of lard rubbed thoroughly 
(with a large spoon) into three cupfuls of 
flour; one teaspoonful of salt. This is 
better to stand a few days before using, and 
it will keep indefinitely. When wanted for 
use, wet up with ice-cold water, keeping it 
as soft as possible; roll rather thin, and for 
Thanksgiving, if not at other times, spread 
lightly with butter, dust with flour, and fold 
in three and roll out asecond time. It is 
well to chill the pastry by setting it in a 
cold place for an hour after lining the pie- 
plate.—Doree, in Country Gentleman. 

Beware of that Ten Minutes. 

An experienced and observant woman de- 
clares that the most important part of the 
day to a man’s peace of mind is the ten min- 
utes that follow his return from the work 
of the day. At that time one word may 
change his whole state of feeling. 

He comes hume usually tired. Work or 
the vexations of business during the day 
have frequently brought him to a point of 
fatigue or nervousness at which a very little 
thing may decide what his mood will be for 
the rest of the evening. Of course the par- 
ticular disposition of every man is going to 
teli here just as it does everywhere else. 
But the rule will hold good for the average 
man. 

The most important thing for the tactful 
woman to do is to wait until she sees some 
signs of his temper before she makes any 
decided move. Don’t, above all things, tell 
him that the plumber has just sent in a ter- 
rible bill for merely making that little alter- 
ation. Don’t talk too much in the begin- 
ning on any subject. Conversation in a 
torrent at the outset is likely to upset any- 
body who is a little tired after a day’s work 
and who wants quiet enjoyment of life. 

The woman who follows this advice will 
find her evenings pleasanter than if she 
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jumped at the beginning into the heart of 
things—especially disagreeable things.— 
Modes and Fabrics. 


** Growing Pains.’ 


A striking illustration of the evil which 
ill-considered words may do is furnished by 
the title to this article. Many a child who 
suffers repeatedly from pains in the muscles 
or joints, sometimes so severe as to cause & 
limp or actual lameness, is allowed to suffer 
until permanent harm is done, simply be- 
cause the mother believes the trouble is 
only “ growing pains,’”’ to which no atten- 
tion should be paid lest the child be made a 
weakling. 

There are no “growing pains.’”” Growth 
is a normal process, and like other normal 
processes is carried on in health without 
pain or discomfort. Pain, no matter when 
or where it occurs, is always a danger sig- 
nal, a cry that something is wrong, and its 
warning must not be silenced by calling it 
names. 

This is not to say that every little avhe or 
pain in child or adult should be noted with 
apprehension, and studied as to its origin 
and significance. That would be to create 
a race of ‘‘ mollycoddles.”” The human ma- 
chine is yery nearly perfect, and if properly 
cared for should run without jolt oc jar. 
But it is put to very hard usage and cannot 
be kept under a glass case; so sometimes 
the bearings may need a little oil, or a 
speck of dust may get between the cogs, and 
then there is a jar or a scraping, in other 
words, a pain. But this is nothing; soon 
the temporary obstruction in the self-oilers 
gives way, the mote is shaken out of the 
wheels, and everything runs smoothly 
again. It is the persistent and recurring 
pain that calls for attention; and such are 
the so-called ** growing pains.”’ 

There are two sorts of pain which are 
more commonly than others called *‘ grow- 
ing pains,” often tothe lasting injury of 
the child. The first of these is felt chiefly 
in the knee. The child is usually thin and 
pale, and is likely to be tall for his age. 
Perhaps he limps at times without being 
conscious of pain. The suffering is fre- 
quently worse at night. This trouble may 
bea beginning of hip-disease. 

The other common variety of ‘‘ growing 
pains’? is seen in healthy looking, well- 
nourished, red-cheeked, active children. In 
such cases the pains are usually in the 
muscles of the arms or legs, although some- 
times ina joint. These are very often, if 
not always, rheumatic. 

A child should certainly not be encour- 
aged to run to its mother with every little 
ache, but when it is evidently suffering 
from severe, persistent or frequently recur- 
ring pains, it should be examined by the 
| doctor.—Youth’s Companion. 

Suggestions for Supper. 

Probably any housekeeper, if she were 
asked what she considered the hardest meal 
to plan for, would say supper. Even those 
who take the ordinary catering in an easy- 
going way would acknowledge that it re- 
quires some brain work to evolve a dainty 
and attractive supper, and it is just in this 
particular point that so many people fail. 

There are two different kinds of suppers, 
a late one after some entertainment and the 
regular Sunday-night supper which is less 
used every year, more people dining late on 
Sunday, as on other days. Still, there are 
many people left who cling to their Sunday 
supper, and a very delightful meal it can be 
made with some effort. 

A salad, one might say, is an absolute 
requisite, and these salads can be varied 
indefinitely. Every possible kind is ap- 
propriate for supper, the question of 
whether one has a simple green salad with 
a French dressing, or a most elaborate one 
with a mayonnaise, depending largely on 
what is to be served for the other courses. 
{f there is any hearty meat course it is best 
to make the salad a delicate one, or if the 
most important course is composed of fish, 
never havea fish salad. Oysters, however, 
do not in any way interfere with having 
some other kind of fish. 

Sweetbreads are always most appropriate 
for supper in any way that one chooses to 
serve them, fried, broiled, creamed or com- 
bined with something else. They can be 
used to great advantage ina chafing-dish if 
one wants to do the cooking on the table. 

Oysters, too, can be cooked in a chafing- 
dish in a great variety of ways and are very 
sure to be a success. Any one who does not 
know how todo them can get many recipes 
from the little books that come especially 
for a chafing-dish. 

One should not serve many vegetables 
with even a meat course for supper. One 
cooked vegetable is enough, with perhaps 
some celery and olives, or celery stalks 
filled with cream cheese would be very nice. 
Stuffed gzeen peppers are a particularly 
attractive dish for this meal. 

Another point to bear in mind is that the 
final course should be something delicate. 
Almost any fruit 1s appropriate, either raw 
or preserved, or one of the light whipped 
cream desserts of which there areso many, 
or @ prune or apple souftile. 

As for the late-at-night supper, as a rule, 
they should consist of comparatively few 
things, and where they are only for afew 
people any cooking is generally done in the 
chafing-dish. A salad may be prepared 
beforehand, and then something like oys- 
ters, lobster, salmon or sweetbreads cooked 
on the spot and served with toast, if possi- 
ble, or, if that is not available, with salted 
crackers. 

If one warts something sweet, it can, of 
course, be used also, or fruit. Some of the 
home-made ices and sherbets are partic- 
ularly good, and seem much more to show 
one’s individuality than any bought ice 
cream.—The Examiner. 

Domestic Hints. 
GINGER SPONGE CAKE. 

Half a cup of milk, halfa cup of molasses, one 
cup of sugar, a third of a cup of butter, a cup and 
a half of flour, half a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartur, a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda sifted 
together with the flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon and half 
a teaspoonful of cloves. Bakein a shallow pan 

STEWED SQUABS. 

Clean, tie down the legs and wings and puta 
piece of bacon on the breast of each bird. Put 
a few slices of bacon in the bottom of a kettle 
and put the squabs on them; cover with stock and 
let them stew gently until tender. Serve on toast, 
and pour the stock slightly thickened around 
them. 











CREAM TOAST. 

One-half cup cream, one-half cup milk, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, a small lump of butter. 
Melt the butter and add enough sifted flour to 
make it stiff. Mix the milk, cream and salt and 
pour slowly over the butter and flour, keeping 
the mixture smooth by stirring. When thick- 
ened, strain and pour over toast. Serve hot. - 

POTATO PANCAKE. 

Pare, wash and grate twelve large raw pota- 
toes. Mix with one tablespoonful of salt and the 
yolks of three eggs. Beat the whites to a stiff 
froth; add the potatoes slowly to the whites. 
Place a large frying-pan with one tablespoonful 
of fat over the fire as soon as hot. Put small por- 
tions from the mixture witha spoon into the hot 





brown on both sides. Serve on a hot plate.— 
Mrs. Gesine Lemcke. 
RICE CAKE. 

Beat up three eggs to a stiff froth, put them in 
a double boiler, and stir briskly on the stove for 
eight minutes, then add slowly.three ounces of 
fine sugar and quarter of a cup of ground rice, 
also flavoring to taste. When all is well mixed, 
pour into a buttered pan and bake In a hot oven 
for twenty minutes. 

ESCALLOPED EGGS. 

Six hard-boiled eggs, one-fourth pint of cream, 
butter the size of an egg, a little parsley chopped 
fine, one-half tablespoon flour. Mix the cream, 
butter and flour and cook until thick. Piace ina 
buttered baking dish alternate layers of sliced 
egg and breadcrumbs seasoned with salt and 
pepper, until the dish is filled, having a leyer of 
crumbs and bits of butter on the top. Mix the 
cream and parsley together and pour over the 
whole. Bake in a quick oven till brown. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


If vegetables have become frosted, peel or 
otherwise prepare them for cooking and cover 
them with cold, salty water, leaving them ina 
fairly warm room over night. 

Vegetable marrow may be made into an agree- 
able conserve. Peel three pounds of marrow and 
take out the seeds. Slice into piece about an inch 
thick and two inches long. Squeeze the juice of 
two lemons and cutthe rind in tiny pieces, and 
place the marrow, lemon, three pounds of loaf 
sugar and one ounce of ground ginger into a stew 
pan and boil together about an hour. Put away 
like any preserve. 

A simple dessert whose garnishings give it 
quite the company touch starts with some small 
light cakes baked in round tins and served 
fresh from the oven, with a hot chocolate sauce 
poured over them and a spoonful of whipped 
cream placed lightly on top of each. 

Bananas can be served as a vegetable if they 
are used green. Cut the fruit in halves and stew 
twenty-five minntes in a very little water, drain 
cover with a cream sauce such asis used with 
cauliflower, and serve hot. 

It seems impossible that a capable laundress 
should be so unintelligent as to wash tea towels 
in the regular weekly washing, but such is the 
custom with many. Tea towels should be washed 


rinsed, and hung upto dry. They need not be 
ironed. 

People who are troubled with the frost on the 
windows of a cold room may keep them trans- 
parent by rubbing them with glycerine. This 
will prevent a heavy frost forming on them. 

Calf’s brains may be cooked as follows: Soak 
the brains in cold water for an hour; then peel off 
the skins, wash them again in cold water and 
cover them a third time in fresh water, adding a 
pinch of salt, half a cup of vinegar,a cariot, a 
sprig of thyme, a bay leaf and twelye whole pep- 
pers. Let them simmer slowly for five minutes 
only, then drain again and cut each brain in two 
and serve them on a hot platter with drawn 
butter. To make this drawn butter, put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring well; add a scant 
quart ef water, and let the whole simmer for half 
an hour until it becomes quite thick; add a table- 
spoonful of butter, and stir until the whole is per- 
fectly white. To prepare brain forcemeat balls, 
couk the brains in the same way, and when they 
are cooked, mash them, adding a teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper, a little chopped 
parsley and powdered thyme; a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Form the mixture into balls, roll them 
in beaten egg, then in fine sifted breadcrumbs, 
then fry them in hot fat. These balls are served 
with drawn butter, or in soup in the way we have 
given. If used ina pastry they are simply pre- 
pared and put into the pie without frying them, 
as we have just said. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e*, An old directoire hood or pelerine, cut like 
an immense Charles IX. collar, applied to both 
redingote and princesse-shaped street costumes, 
is one of the additions of the latest French mod- 
els. It has the finish of stule ends in front, and 
looks like a spreading cape collar pushed down 
on the shoulders and across the back. The ends 
of this fur and velvet hood terminate in sharp 
shawl points. These accessories are admirable 
for imparting extra warmth to a cloth or zibeline 
street costume that is worn without a wrap. 

a*, Among the season’s novelties is the “ Re- 
gency ” neck decoration of chinchilla, caracal or 
other fur, shaped in a stiff bow, with short 
rounded ends—a winter faney more comfortable 
than graceful. 

a*, The foot ruche on some of the imported 
wedding-dress models is this season occasionally 
made of the most expensive white marabout 
feathers. In narrow bands it heads the draperies 
of lace or chiffon on the bodice, and this soft 
downy trimming greatly relieves the usual trying 
severity of the opaque white satin gown. Very 
few brides ever look their best in regulation 
wedding attire. Oftener than not they are 
eclipsed by their bridemaids, the. sole reason 
being that, while the bride is gowned entirely in 
unrelieved white, irrespective of its effect upon 
her complexion, her attendants have selected the 
tint or tints that best enhance their appearance. 
White, in its various tones, dead-white, bluish 
white, snow, or silver, proves extremely trying to 
many; indeed, to most women. In choosing 
white satin, silk, chiffon, lace, net, pearl trim 
mings—even to the selection of white flowers, 
tiose of ivory or magnolia tint showing a soft, 
creamy sheen, are with afew exceptions by far 
the most becoming to their wearers. 

a*,Stylish Lous XV. coats have wide fur 
collars and revers of white velvet or cloth nearly 
covered with brown and gold appliques. Sable, 
seal, otter, ermine and squirrel are used for the 
popular winter wraps, and at all fashionable 
gatherings. The array of furs in combination— 
capes, coats, redingotes, muffs and scarfs—is 
increasing. A costly model in sea otter is lined 
with white satin royal and finished with ermine 
cape-collar, revers and sleeve facings. Pearl-set 
gold clasps fasten itin front below the points of 
the revers. ; 

a*, Few of even the most fashionable full-dress 
evening toilcites are quite sleeveless this season. 
Often, however, the sleeves are mere zephyr-like 
puffs, of gauze or chiffon, and the airy bit is 
usually banded with jeweled gimp, or laced 
across a slashing or lace interstice, with a tiay 
gold cord, or very narrow velvet ribbon. Ona 
gown made for a Washington debutante, a novel 
effect was produced by a Greek scarf drapery, 
brought from under an antique jeweled clasp on 
the top of the left shoulder. This was carried 
across the figure to the right side of the waist, 
and drawn under a shaped girdle formed of scin- 
tillating jeweled gimp. The drapery was made 
of pale pink lisse, bordered with a Grecian design 
in silver. The lustrous silk of the dress itself 
was of a deeper sea-shell tint. The demi-trained 
skirt was trimmed up more than half its length, 
with rows of pink silk ruching, graduated in 
width. 

a*%, A gown of white satin brocade made fora 
young matron, has the bodice draped diagonally, 
and closing invisibly under the front crossing; 
lacing cordsand small pearl buttons giving the 
effect of a fastening at the back. The low, round 
neck has a bertha of embroidered velvet, slashed 
on each shoulder, the points extending out above 
the brocadei sleeve. The gored skirt, three- 
eighths of a yard longer at the back than at the 
front, has the straight old-time finish at the flar. 
ing foot, the entire being copied from a dress 
worn maby years ago. 

a%y Pale tea-rose yellow is one of the popular 
colors this winter in evening dress, and when 
combined with certain shades of green velvet 

and sable, with lace vest and under-sleeves, is 
rrost artistic. A very uncommon and very be- 
coming shade of sage gray is also seen among 
new dinner and visiting gowns; and an odd opal- 
escent blue and white, from snow and lily to Al- 
derney cream tints, and green of every conceiv- 
able shade. Heliotrope in velvet, silk, crepe de 
chine, and the beautiful silk warp wools appears 
in rare tones that grade from pansy tothe most 
delicate shades of pinkish mauve. There is still 
a striving after odd color combinations, not with 
the absolute lack of harmony that has prevailed 
for two years past, but more as though certain 
colors had been taken in all their greatly varying 
tones, with perhaps a note or two of a different 
kind, but in bold contrast. 











fat to form cakes the size of a saucer; bake light 


e%, A pretty model for a simple tailor costume 


in hot soapsuds as often as they are sed, well | 


Isin Russian blue cloth trimmed with a narrow 
black silk gimp. There are two underfolded box 
plaits at the back of the seven-gored skirt and 
five rows of gimp at the hem. The blouse vest is 
made of white corded silk, fastened with steel 

studded gold buttons. The jacket fits snugly at 
the back, and in front !s finished with revers that 
siope to a point below the waist line. These are 
of white silk, edged with a dainty vine pattern in 
black silk and chenille applique. From the under- 
arm seams are brought five rows of narrow gimp. 
These, put on in diagonal lines, terminate in small 
black tailor buttons. The white silk undersleeves 
havea wristband of the applique trimming, and 
the open sleeves of the jacket above them are in 
bell shape, with turn-back cuffs finished with 
gimp. . 

e*e Wonderful coloring and rare and beautiful 
designs appear upon the new brocaded satips 
and silks to be worn this winter. The manu 
facturers appear to have counted very confi- 
dently on the great vogue of Louis XIV.,XV. and 
XVI. modes. These elegant materials are used 
alike for trained evening toilettes, opera cloaks, 
“art gowns,” Louis coats, and as foundations for 
Jall dresses of chiffon, mousseline brilliant, crepe 
sisse and India crepe. 

es A recent bridemaid was attired in a demi- 
‘rained gown of ivory wh.te ladies’ cloth of the 
finest texture. It was trimmed with an ermine 
collar and revers, and a design of white velve 
cut-work en applique. The hat en suite was of 
white Freneh felt decorated with ermine bands, 
white ostrich plumes, and a large buckle set with 
genuine‘diamonds. The girl was young and 
beautiful, therefore this elegant, but most trying 
costuine, proved very appropriate, and decidedly 
becoming. 

es Toilettes of the new ribbon-striped nets 
over white or tinted peau de soie have the bodice 
finished at the waist with a girdle formed of 
sequined satin or velvet ribbon. The girdle is 
high at the back in five arching strands that 
diminish to three lapping ones in front. The low 
neck has a frill of sequined lace gathered on to 
the edge, and then turned down on the bodice, or 
else there are Recamier draperies of chiffon the 
color of the satin stripe in the net. 

«*e Short, richly decorated and oddly shaped 
boleros, with blouse and undersleeves of lace or 
net, corselet effects and fichu and bertha draper- 
ies, are as much the rage, both here and abroad, 
as though this were the initial season of their 
vogue.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
God’s house of Life hath many rooms; 
Some front the East, and morning light; 


Some face to westward, and the glooms 
And ghos s of slowly passing night. 


One saith: ‘*‘ Look not abroad—beware! 
Make fast the door with bolt and chain; 
There’s venom in the early air, 
And sights of dawn will turn the brain.’”’ 


Another saith: “1 see the gold 
Of a new day all up the sky; 
We stifle in the murk and mould 
Of this low chamber where we lie.” 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald 
touched a profound and far-reaching truth 
in his morning sermon in Trinity Church 
last Sunday in speaking of *‘ the mysterious 
power of God on the human will.” The 
discourse was a marvelous exposition of the 
significance invo)ved in the passage: ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation. . for it is the 
power of God that worketh in you,’ and 





was one that appealed to the sense of 
individual responsibility in the search- 
ing and impressive manner that pecul- 
|iarly characterizes the messages of Dr. 
i Donald, who combines the most ex- 
, ceptional power of intellectual vigor and 
| logical deduction with the tender and pro- 
found persuasion of spiritual influence. The 
| discourse was one that could not but 
| stamp the hour as a crisis in the general 
| progress of life; as oneof those unforeseen 
moments which divide all the past from 
all the future, and from which one 
fares forth to take up his  accus- 
|tomed round of life again, feeling that 
| all its scenery and mechanism are trans- 
| ferred toa higher plane. Such seasons are 
not uncommon when listening to the rector 
of Trinity Church in this city; and the 
| thoughtful hearer of this discourse must 
| have turned away conscious uf a new illu- 
| mination on the problem of living. For the 
| power of will is certainly the key to the 
most intricate and complicated situation. 
Allus.on has once before been made in this 
series of papers to a_ picture of Ved- 
der which presents both a_ problem 
and a solution. A woman with her eyes 
closed {s sitting, her hands utterly entangled 
and bound ina network of threads that fill 
her lap. Sheis helpless. But if she would 
but open her eyes and see, and lift her hands 
all the entanglement would fall off of itself. 
This situation is typically representative of 
the actual experiences of life. There are few 
complications of circumstance that would 
not fall off, of themselves, if one could 
bring the power of will to bear on them; to 
open his eyes and see; to lift his hands, and 
to realize that he has energy and power to 
apply himself to any endeavor. To the 
stanzas of Mr. Sill’s, quoted at the opening 
of this paper, the poet also adds these to 
complete his poem: 
Let the decrepit and tne blind 
Go huddle by the dying fire; 
We will throw wide the door, and find 
In open day our heart’s desire. 
“ Truth a grim shape to fear and flee? 
Who flouts the Eternal Order so! 
The only safety is to see; 
The surest service is to know.” 

To see, and to know,—in these alone are 
safety and service. Seeing and knowing 
are the conditions that precede doing. And 
the impulse of energy is only communicated 
by the power of will,—the force that works 
out one’s own salvation. “Inman,” says 
Balzac, “culminates a visible finite uni- 
verse; in him begins a universe invisible 
and infinite——two worlds unknown to 
each other.” But one’s life always 
belongs far more to his future than to 
his past. He is more closely and truly 
related to that which he shall be than to 
that which he has been, as the flower, the 
plant, the tree, is in more intimate and vital 
relation with the air and sunshine than 
with the dark ground in which the seed 
germinated. It retains its hold on the king- 
dom of the earth, but it has achieved a new 
and a higher relation with the kingdom of 
the air. Man’s relations with the invis- 
ible and the infinite universe are his truest 
and most determining relations. And these 
are governed and are constantly extended 
by his power of will. The power of will is 
89 akin to the divine energy that it is the 
power through which, and by means of 
which, the closest relation with the divine 
energy can be effected. Man, by the power 
of will, unites his life with the life of God ; 
he so relates himself to the divine energy 
that he becomes receptive to it, and when 
this irresistible force pours itself into his 
life all nobler realizations become possible; 
all sublimest aspiration may express itself 
in the daily quality of life and fulfill its 
visions in actual tasks and deeds. 

Nothing is ever hopeless. There is no 
situation nor complication that has not its 
key simply in lifting up the heart to God 
in willing, through prayer, to work, as well 
as to walk, with Him; and in praying 
through power of will brought to bear in ali 
its resistless intensity of aspiration, that the 
power of God may work through all the 
conditions of the human life. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 








A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The soap their mothers used to delich: 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same ; 
article it was when it was first made and 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes « 
last as long and look as whi ¢ as they ns 
it is because your laundre-s is using so) 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin ©; 
adulterants, that is seld as soap. Dot! 

ure, and madeof borax an! the fine 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves | 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the \ 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING Cc 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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Brilliants. 


Ask God to give thee skiil 
In comfort's art, 
That thou mayest consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy; 
For heavy is the weig lit of il! 
In every heart, 
And comforters are needed mm 
Of Christ-like touch. 





For when a little flower beholds 

For the first time the snow, it wonde: 
To see it white, so white, 

And the flower says: “ The snow will) 

Do me a hurt, will never harm me, 
It is so white!’’ —Carinen > 


In truth that falsehood cannot span, 
Inthe majestic march of laws 
That weed and flower and worm au 
Result from one Supernal Cause, 
In doubts that dare and faiths that 
Lord, I believe. 
!—Ellen Gla 


“Oh, whither bound, tay captain? 
The wind is blowing free, 

And overhead the white sails spread 
AS we go out. to sea.” 


He looked to north, he looked to s 
Or ever a word he spake; 

“With orders sealed my sails I set 
Due east my course | take.” 


“*T carry sealed orders. 
This only thing I know, 
That I must sail to eastward, 
Whatever winds may blow!” 
—Julia C. Ro Dp 

While some with talents ten begun, 
He started out with only one. 
** With this,” he said, “* ll do my best, 
And trust the Lord to do the rest.” 
His trembling hand and tearful eye 
Gave forth a world of sympathy. 
When all alone with one distressed, 
He whispered words that calmed that breas 
And little children learned to know, 
When grieved and troubled, where to go 
He loved the birds, the flowers, the trees, 
And, loving him, his friends loved these. 
His homely features lost each trace 
Of homeliness, and 1n his face 
There beamed a kind and tender light 
That made surrounding features bright. 
When illness came, he smiled at fears, 
And bade his friends to dry their tears. 
He said “ Goodby,” and all confess, 
He made of life a grand success. 
—Presbyterian Journal 





‘Since love is dead, stretched here between us 
dead, 

Let us be sorry for the quiet clay: 

Hope and offence alike have passed away. 

The glory long had ieft his vanquished head, 

Poor shadowed glory of a distant dav! 

But can you give no pity in its stead? 

I see your herd eves have no tears to shea, 

But has your heart no kindly word to say? 

Were you his murderer, or was it 1? 

I did not eare to ask, tlere is no need. 

Since gone is gone, and dead is dead indeed, 

What use to wrangle of the how and why? 

[ take all blame, I take it. Draw not nigh! 

Ah, do not touch him, lest love’s corpse should 
bleed!”’ 


Popular Science. 


-—aA Freneh physician removes most foreign 


bodies from the ear by sucking them into a soft 
rubber tube. 

—“ Nieves penitentes,” slightly inclined snow 
columns resembling shrouded figures doing pet- 
ance, are a peculiar phenomenon of the Andes to 
which Sir M. Conway has given attention. They 


are the last remnants of drifts or slides which 
have become hardened in nearly vertical s'rata 
of different densities. 


——Two coats of hot oil, carefully applied after 
thorough cleaning of the metal, are recon 
mended by a Canadian artisan as an improve- 
ment over any process now in use for preventing 
rust of structural iron and steel. The oil would 
fill crevices, cracks and holes where paint cannot 
enter. It would cover rough places often imper- 


fectly coated in ordinary painting, and it would 
be a fine preparation for subsequent painting or 
covering with cement coating. 

—Some of the giant Sequoias of southern 
California are estimated to be from five thousand 
to eight thousand years old, having, perhaps, 
spanned the entire period of written history. A 
section in the American Museum of Natural lis 


tory was cut from one of these trees at a height 
of twenty feet, is a little more than eighteen fret 
in diameter, and its concentric rings show that it 


began its growth in 550 A. D., the tree reaching &@ 
diameter of thirteen feet at Columbus !andi!: 

— Arsenic, the dreaded poison that 10! 
Armand Gautier of Paris asserts is essenti«! to 


life, proves to be disseminated in the primitive 
rocks, from which sea-water derives its =!0'e- 
The minute quantity taken in the food becomes 


localized in the skin and its appendages 
thyroid and mammary glands, the brain ai 


e 
the 


bones, and It is stated to be the exciting termrnt 
of the functions of sensation and reproduc! 0D, 
just as phosphorus is the exciting element 0! '!¢ 


functions of cellular nutrition. 

—lIt has been known for some years t!): 
see in the ultra-violet rays a color unkno™ 
human eyes, and it is suggested that the prv> 
of this color, alone and in mixtures, (0\!! 
transforms the whole aspect of nature. 
animals perceive vibrations that do not ail: 
ears, thus hearing sounds and melodies 
we are deaf. It 1s in the sense of sme! 
ever, thit many creatures surpass us, « 
Sense, so strikingly developed in dogs ai 
other mammals, is the most extraordi!: 
dowment of insects. A female gypsy !' 
known to attract males from a mile awa) 
of other moths have found females at a «! 
of several miles, and when some femi!:> 
enclosed in boxes in a glass building, the 
odor, confined and masked by thousands 
odors, soon drew male moths from afar. 
——An attempt to fix the velocity of lig!’ 
greater accuracy, using the toothed-\ 
method of Fizeau under improved condi! 
been described by M. Perrotin. In |) 
experiments, the beam of light was ') 
travel a distance of twelve kilomete!> 
miles) and back, but in the recent trials 
reflected from a mirror placed at a dist' 
forty-six kilometers (28,566 miles) from its - 
From 1109 observations, the velocity |i:s 
found to be 299,880 kilometers (about 1°° 
miles) per second with a probable error le>> 
fifty kilometers. 
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The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 


No.3 VAN NESS PLACE, New York. 


i vpway—With me your Relief has worked 
s. For the last owes year I have had fre- 
sciatica, sometimes 

iz trom the lumbar regions to my ankie, 


cid severe attacks 0} 


mes to both lower limbs, 


» the time I have been afflicted I have 
ost all the remedies recommended by 
I 


, aud fools, hoping to find relief, put 
o be failures. 


tried various kinds of baths, vermin ond 
00 


vutward application of —linuments 
s to mention, and 
ieont physicians, al 


‘lief 


september, at the urgent request of a 
as myself) I was 

I was then suffer- 
ily with one of my old turns. To my 
nd delight the first application gave me 
bing {the parts, 


ho had been afflictec 
to try your remedy, 


er bathing and ru 
eaving the limbs in a warm glow 
y the Relief. 
itirely away. 
attacks approaching 


ister of the situation. 
VAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend. I 
vel without a bottle in my valise. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. STARR, 
Emigrant Commissioner. 
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Sold by all Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


im Street, 





Poetry. 


THE STOR”. 
cht the Storm King is about. 
cohorts, in their untamed rout, 
ish wildly o’er the sea. 
y shout with laughter o’er the wave, 
, send the brave ship to its grave, 
e demons, mad with glee. 


y try their teeth on headland crag, 
» bullies, blustering, they brag 

it noisily and loud. 

y rush their armies o’er the strand, 
\ strike the forests of the land 

d tell their monarehs proud. 


windy combat fierce they howl, 
ontest closing, check to jow, 

s wild beast, raging, roars, 

unst man’s dwelling, hail and rain 
ir bullets, smiting sash and pane 


\nd battering the doors. 


e trees, disturbed from winter’s sleep, 
eir whip-like branches cutting deep, 


strike these wind warriors dead. 


lo! the volleys of the wind 
»w fewer, and its wild ranks. thinned, 


(ll vanquished now, have fled. 


JONQUIL. 
> 


‘ME LITTLE ATTIC ROOM. 


e cottage of my father was a little attic room, 
» the unmolested spider wove his silver 


ip of doom 
flies that sought the sunlight by the | 


' 


» window-pane, 
ved alazy, hazy, day’s-enough-for me re- 


onl to seek that attic, of 1ts shadows 


fraid, 


\ the shattered glories that were every- | 


e displayed; } 
‘ken fragments of the past, stray bits of 
t or gloom, 


e wont to haunt and hold me in that 


tie attle room, 


ud athousand things beside, werein that | 


| my grandsire earried on the fields of 

“OS 

et unmated, making still a tinsel show; 
ent trunk, fur covered, as a tree is clad in 


| had a notion Noah bore it in his ark; 


that hung in strange festoons from | 
ers brown and bare— 
us might come, the years might go, that | 


vas always there: 


my Unele Sammy wore—I never saw his | 


piace. 


t explain the charm it bore, that homely 
un, for me, = 
igh perhaps ‘twas somewhat like a living 


mory. 


ten when my mother thought that I with 


iins played, 


ued among its shadows, by their phantoms 
dismayed, 


seemed to hear the patter of ghostly feet 


t pressed 


“i floor of the garret where their treas- 


slay at rest; f 
treasures that they cherished while their 


s were stillin bloom, 


ey sought the dust and cobwebs of the 


e attic room, 


vere within the heart of man, in sunlight 


i vioom, 


y there is ever found a little attic room 


e keeps the broken treasures of an un- 


Iten past— 
ve, a fractured doll. a ship without a 


by cobwebs of the years, they all are 

u there, 

ews them with a dreamy smile, or, 
ves, With a prayer. 

jen faces greet him, with their never- 
y bloom, 

sits among the shadows of his little 
yOomn, 

\lfred J. Waterhouse, in N. Y. Times. 


++. 


SPEAK THE GOOD WORD. 


the thinking how grateful we are 
indness of friends come to bless 
sorrow or loss 
ith the weight of the Cross; 
our gratefulness. 


ove that they have in their hearts, 
t or forget to reveal, 
it brightens the lives 
sbands and wives; 
the love that they feel. 


thinking of good to mankind 
es as a cooling drink 
+ famishing ones 
harth’s daughters and sons; 
the good that we think. 


iiusic, asleep in the strings 
, that entrances the ear, 
| brings to the breast 
spirit of rest; 
© music we hear. 


lies we hide from the world, 
‘eS we keep as our own, 

' are strewn at our feet 

+ angels we meet 

to the Great White Throne. 


lence of hope unexpressed 
ens and strengthens the weak 
unph through strife 
e great things of life; 
is of good cheer that we speak. 
—William J. Lampton 
oo 


Ss who lived in Dubuque 
‘ed and wed by a duque, 
~ hobleman gay 
‘yr Wealth fade away, 
ad to go out as a cuque. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
Sa cal 
' her hair was all her own, 
ave her head a twitch. 
‘fled. ’T was another wreck 
'y a misplaced switch. 
—New York Herald. 








rescriptions of the 
of which failed to 


Ina short time the pain 
Although I have slight 
a change of 
| know now how to cure myself, and feel 


Miscellaneous, 


Settling the Claim. 


The bleak stretches of brownl vea 
tinge of sadness to the lnudleadege, wat toe — of 
innumerable insects which had prolonged ‘the 
summer months well into the fall were growing 
fainter and less rhythmic with the advancing 
season. The crops had been garnered and the 
approach of frost brought no terror to the farm- 
ers, but in some indescribable way it affected the 
nerves of the lonely woman standing before her 
rude shack gazing toward the setting sun. Some- 
how the autumn had always brought a shade of 
Sadness into her life. Even back in the old New 
England days—before this horrible nightmare 
had transformed her life—she had experienced 
the same feeling of depression. 

“T guess it’s because 1 hate to see things 
dying,’ she explained to herself to stifle back a 
rising rebellion of sorrow. “The summer was 
Short enough back home, but out here it’s all too 
short.” 

There was a dreary, homesick expression in 
the eyes, and through the straggling hair the 
bronzed forehead showed little marks of pre- 
mature wrinkling. Dorothy Wellington in her 
girlhood days had been termed “ comely,” a 
; Word which just fell short of calling her good- 
looking or handsome. But with time and ex 
perience her features had grown harsher, and yet 
without blotting out a certain sweet expression 
of resignation. Eternal longing for the impos- 
sible, however, eats out the heart and ambition of 
the strongest, and Dorothy was daily finding her 
burden more unendurable. 

“It isn’t natural,” she confessed to herself 
many times. “I'd rather give up all and go back 
without a cent. I could work and make a living. 
Not in Dunbary, but somewhere else—anywhere 
except here.” 

it was a strained and unnatural position for a 
| young girl to find herself in, and nothing but fa 
| Strong, stern sense of duty could hold her to the 
bargain another day. It was not home on the 
bleak Oklahoma plain. The very quarter section 
on which<they lived was in dispute. The shack 
which they had built for temporary quarters 
might not be their own. Across the “ dead line” 
there was another shack—a second blot on the 
landscape. To one or the other the quarter sec- 
tion belonged, but to which none could say. The 
siow-moving courts wouid in time decide, but for 
the present there was only an armed truce, and 
neither side dared venture on the property of the 
other. 

Jared Wellington had left Dunbary in the East 
to cast his lot in with the early settlers of Okla- 
homa, and when the rush began. he had been 
among the first to settle ona desirable quarter 
section. But while he had been busy staking out 
the section, another had filed a claim to the 
same piece of land. There was a dispute, which 
threatened to end in murder, but Dorothy had 
been the means of quieting the two combatants. 
They agreed to let the courts settle the claim, and 
meanwhile the two owners built on the opposite 
sides of the “ dead line,”’ which they drew exactly 
through the centre of the quarter section. 

That was three months ago, and in ‘the mean- 











here. I can’t stand this much longer. I must 
have companions and neighbors.” 

“No, no, Dorothy, it can never be,” he mur- 
mured. “I shall never live to see the East 
again. If it is true that—that—he owns it—” 
pointing dramatically toward his enemy’s shack 
— “it will kill me. I cannot survive It.” 

The tears blinded the blue eyes of the woman, 
and she turned away to hide them. “ It may not 
be, father,” she murniured in a thick voice. 

But whether true or not, Jared Wellington took 
to his bed, and on the morrow he was unable to 
raise his head from the pillow. Dorothy nursed 
him with all the skill she possessed, but he needed 
more than she could give. Slumbering fitfully, 
the patient would awaken occasionally and 
murmur indistinct sentences. The fever of age 
and anxiety had unsettled his mind, and he raved 
like a child of ten. 

Dorothy turned away in despair. Impending 
death in the dreary shack made even her stout 
heart quail. It was ten miles to the nearest phy- 
sician, but it was necessary to go. Would the 
feeble patient awaken, and, finding himself de- 
serted, commit some wild act? 

She held the door half open, debating whether 
to go or stay, when suddenly a slight pressure 
from without made her turn hastily. There, al- 
most at her feet, was a bundle of red clothing, 
surmounted by a shock of light-brown hair. The 
pair of innocent eyes looking up at her sud- 
denly gleamed with a new-born happiness. 
“Muzzer! Muzzer! I’se found you at last. 
Where’s you been so long? Baby’s been cryin’ 
an’ cryin’ fur you. Hug baby, an’ tell him you'll 
nebber, nebber leave him again.” 

A pair of arms were raised beseechingly up- 
ward. Dorothy picked the little child up in her 
arms and hugged and kissed it. The longing in 
her heart for some one to love and speak to was 
almost too much, and she broke into a violent 
aobbing. The child cuddled close to her and said 
softly: 

“Don’t ery, muzzer, fur I won’t leave you 
ag’in. I’se goin’ to stay forebber an’ ebber with 
you. 

The hands, chubby and warm, stroked the 
hair of the weeping woman. Dorothy raised her 
eyes to look at the little face pressed to hers, 
and then she started. A dozen feet away stood 
Henry Egerton, an expression of confusion and 
uncertainty on his face. 

He raised his hat and said: 

“Pardon me, I’ve come for Virginia. She ran 
away, and I could not catch her until she crossed 
--crossed over here.” 

Dorothy still held the child in her arms, and 
Virginia suddenly exclaimed: 

**V’se found muzzer! I’se found muzzer, Uncl 

Hen’y. Here sheis.” 

The face of the man worked straugely. A 
softening of the firm outlines made him look 
tender and sympathetic. 

“ Poor Virginia lost her mother a week ago,” 
he murmured, “and she has come to live with 
me. I could not bear to tell her the truth. But I 
suppose I was wrong. Come, Virginia, come with 
Uncle Henry.” 

**Not unless muzzer comes too,’’ pleaded . the 
child. 

The embarrassment of the man _ increased. 
Dorothy, understanding the position of the two, 





time Jared Wellington and Henry Egerton had 
nursed their wrath in silence while they planted | 
and gathered their first season’s crops. Each | 
bitterly envied the other the crops which by | 
right should belong to him. With alert eyes and | 
gun loaded for active service each watched the | 
otner, determined to exact the full pound of | 
flesh demanded in the agreement. Had accident | 
or sickness forced either over the ‘“‘ dead line,” 
the other would unquestionably have shot his | 
enemy in his tracks the moment he set foot on | 
his property. | 

Such were the bitter conditions under which 
Dorothy had lived for three months, hoping and 
| praying that the court’s decision would shortly 
settle the controversy, but never did the law seem 
to lag more exasperatingly. Autumn was chang- 
ing the whole face of the landscape and winter | 
was approaching with its long period of gloomy | 
weather, but the ‘‘dead line,” and the Egerton | 








| shack in the distance, continued to make life for | 
| Dorothy and her father bitter and disagreeable. | 
| Jared Wellington was as hard and set in his | 
| waysas the New England granite hills among | 
| which he had been reared, and Dorothyjknew his | 
| nature too well to attempt to induce him to com- | 
| promise with his lonely neighbor. Lonely Henry 
| Egerton seemed to be in his shack, for neither | 
| wife, mother nor child appeared around his home. | 
| Daily he had toiled in the fields all summer, re- | 
| turning to his rude home at night time to prepare | 
| his own supper, and smoke quietly and solitarily | 
| near the door of his shack until the moon was 
| darkened by the blood-red horizon. Dorothy had 
| watched these orderly proceedings from her quiet 
| retreat, often wondering at the man’s lonely 
life, and in her tender heart half pitying him. 

He was young and not hard-looking, as she 
remembered him onthat eventful day when she 
had interposed to save beth from a possible | 
| tragedy. But after all it had been a fleeting 
| glimpse of the flushed face and eyes burning with 
| anger and determination. Those were exciting 
| days when man forgot his thin veneer of civiliza- 
| tion and displayed his savage origin. The wild 
| rush across the promised line, the fights and 
struggles to gain possession of the best quarter 
sections, the fear and lamentations of those who 
had failed, and the awful intensity of the calm 
which prevailed days and weeks before the final 
| word was given to throw open the land to the 
| eager public—all these pictures were burned on 
| Dorothy's brain so that chey seemed like some 

horrible nightmare. How different it all had 
| been from the quiet New England village where 
| she had been reared! 

“* Why could she not have lived there forever? 
What right haa her father to tear her from 
her home, root and branch, and plunge her 

| into this wild, lawless caldron of unrest and bitter 
| striving? ”’ 

Dorothy brushed back a rebellious tear and 
| turned away from the front of the shack. She 
| had never given expression to such parental 
| rebellion before, and she balf shuddered at it. 

By way of apology, she added in an undertone: 

“Poor father! He suffers, too. He has been 
| disappointed and It is making him old. Why did 
| that man want to come here? 

She looked bitterly across the “dead line.’ 
Henry Egerton had just emerged from his shack, 
and stood, with hands shading his eyes, watching 
her. Nearby she could see his gun leaning 
against the side of the shack. 

**He must be bad, or he would offer to com- 
promise,” Dorothy continued. “ He is young | 
and able, and father is old and feeble. He might 
| move on, and—” 

She suddenly dropped her voice to an indistinct | 
' murmur, for an apparition appeared in the door- 
way of the shack which made her excited. She 
| shaded her eyes and looked more keenly. It was | 
a small, toddling child, scarcely two summers 
| old, holding uncertainly to the side of the door- | 
way, and cooing at the big ball of fire slowly dis- | 
| 








appearing below the horizon. The man raised 
his hands and the child ran to him and jumped 
into his arms. 

“ He is married then, and has a family.” Dorothy 
breathed. “Maybe I have misjudged him. has 
the child a mother, or—” 

Again her sentence died out in an indistinct | 
murmur, but the sun had set and twilight was 
rapidly spreading over the landscape. Dorothy 
saw another form, bent of figure and white of 
hair, walking across the field, and after waving a 
hand of welcome to him she turned to her work 
inside. 

There was seldom any mention of their neigh- 
bor’s affairs between father and daughter, and 
tonight Dorothy merely told of the presence of 
the baby on the opposite side of the “ dead line” 
and then subsided. Jared Wellington raised his 

eyebrows and grunted: 
ae yt ’s married? He’ll bring his wife 
next, I suppose. Maybe he has heard that the 
ts—” 

w bantthl suspicion entered the minds of both. 
Had the courts decided respecting their claims, 
and had Henry Egerton heard that he was the 
sole and legal possessor of the quarter section? 
Otherwise why bad he brought his family out to 
his lonely home when he had lived without them 
for three months? 

Jared Wellington felt the heavy oppression of 
disappointment, and his white head drooped 
lower and lower as the evening advanced. 
Dorothy tried to cheer him, but in vain. Finally 
she decided to present the matter clearly to her 
aged parent and show him that all would not be 
Jost even if the courts decided against them. 

“What of it, father?’”’ she said, cheerfully. 
“We can go back East and live. I can work and 


| 


| parently without thinking, he said: 


| with the physician he was quiet and taciturn. 


| small shack behind the physician. 


| associated together. 


| the fever wasted him to a skeleton. 


| aS for the innocent child, who had found in its 








support you. I will enjoy life more than out 


suddenly raised her eyes from the shock of 
brown hair and said quickly: 

‘* Leave the child with mea short time. Sheis 
happy, and [—I—need some one.’’ 

There was a break in her voice, but she contin- 
ued with more self-control: ‘‘ But I must go away 
for a doctor. Father is very sick, and he needs 
help and medicine.” 

Henry Egerton had been thinking of the picture 
the two made framed in the doorway, and he 
started at the mention of her father Then, ap- 
“Tl go for 
the doctor if you’ll keep Virginia until I return. 
I’ll be back soon.” 

He strode away rapidly without glancing again 
at the picture, which somehow had _ strangely 
affected him, and within ten minutes he was 
riding fiercely toward Oklahoma City. During 
the ten miles he hardly saw an object on the 
landscape, and when he returned in company 


Virginia and Dorothy were notin the doorway 
to greet him on his return, but unmindful of the 
feud between the two families he strode into the 
Then, while 
that indiyidual examined his patient, he waited 
patiently at the foot of therude_ bed, furtively 
watching two faces which seemed inseparably 


banged the door, 
“But, tauly, I could never ” 

Malloy, ° see,” said little Dick 
“ How he could never do these things and reall 

be a boy.” —Youth’s Companion. r 


nied 


Aunt Paulina’s Nose. 


One day when Cecelia Barrett went to eat din- 
ner with her grandmother, she talked a grvat 
deal about a little sachet she had lost. 

“It was a lovely perfume, grandmother,” she 
said, “and the dearest little blue silk case—a 
kind of a pale blue—just lovely. But”’—she 
shook her head slowly—*I know well enough 
where it is. Can I have another plece of pie, 
grandmother? We never havethis kind. I knuw 
well enough Ruth Pettingill’s—weil, I'll say 
found it—for she smells just like it, and you can’t 
deceive my nose,” 

Grandfather laughed as he pushed back his 
chair. ‘“ Please excuse me, Calista,” he said; 
“but don’t let Cecelia go until you’ve told her 
about her great, great Aunt Paulina’s nose. She 
may have inherited it.” 

“Grandfather loves to make fun,” sighed 
Cecelia, as he went out, and grandmother began 
to gather up the forks and spoons and put them 
into a pitcher of hot water. 

“ Your great, great Aunt Paulina,” she said— 
“ please hand your grandfather’s cup and saucer 
Cely—was your grandfather’s aunt. You may 
have seen her picture in some old album, but she 
died before you were born. She was always dis- 
covering some wonderful thing that never was 
except in her imagination.” 

The little girl at the end of the table grew a 
trifle pinker than before, but grandmother wiped 
& Spoon, composedly, and went on without look- 
ing at her. 

“One winter her brother Ezra took in a poor, 
friendless boy from the State Reform School. 
The boy’s hame was Henry. Uncle Ezra and his 
wife were kind to him, and he live with them for 
years, and made a good man, but that first winter 
Uncle Ezra and Aunt Caroline were both called 
away suddenly, one day, and Aunt Paulina went 
to keep house. The next day she came over here 
and began to talk about Henry. ‘He’d cleaned 
out the doughnut pot befor®T got there,’ she said; 
‘and I can’t find out what he’s done with ’em, 
either. He can’t have eaten ’em all, for Caroline 
always makes a pot full.’ We asked her how she 
knew there were any, but she said she smelled 
them. ‘Just made,’ says she, ‘when 1 got there. 
Ezra and Caroline hadn’t been gone an hour, and 
she must have fried them the last thing. I kuow 
doughnuts when 1 smell ’em,’ she said. 

“She stayed there « week, and she hunted for 
those doughnuts all the time. Henry was a timid 
boy, used to a very strict rule and to being round 
fault with, and he was so afraid of her he wouldn’t 
gointo the house it he could helpit. He ate 
scarcely anything, and that made her feel still 
surer that he had a hoard of doughnuts hidden 
away. He thought she was crazy; she talked so 
much to him about eating on the sly, and confess- 
ing his sins,and we were afraid he would run 
away, but Uncle Ezra and Aunt Caroline came 
home at theend of the week, and then Aunt 
Paulina went home, but not until she had found 
out about the doughnuts.” 

“ Did the boy take them?” Cecelia had finished 
the pie, and was listening eagerly. 

Grandmother laughed softly, as she settled the 
spoons in the holder. 

“There was not any to take. Aunt Caroline 
had put the pot of doughnut fat on to heat when 
the message came that her brother was sick, and 
she put it away again without making the 
doughnuts.” 

“She did smell them, then,” said Cecelia. ‘“‘ She 
had a pretty good nose after all.” 

“ Sne smelt a little fat,” replied grandmother, 
gravely. ‘ But, as Uncle Ezra said, an eggshell 
in your dooryard doesn’t prove that one of your 
hens has hatched a big flock of chickens, and 
that your next-door neighbor has stolen them 
all. Now, I don’t know anything about Ruth 
Pettingill’s sachet, but if you will look in the 
little upper left-hand drawer in your grand- 
father’s desk, you will find yours. I picked it up 
on the floor after you had gone home, Saturday.” 
“1m very gla to get it again,’ Cecelia said 
slowly, a minute or two later, her nose buried in 
the sachet. She seated herself on the sofa and 
watched her grandmother. ‘“ Grandmother,” 
she said, presently, “ are you going to say, ‘ Now 
you see.’”’ 

‘‘No,” grandmother smiled. ‘If you can’t see 








Jared Wellington was a long time in bed and 
Nature had 
robbed him of the power and strength to protect 
his shack from the approach of the enemy. But 
before his complete recovery the ‘dead line” 
had been obliterated. The little footsteps of Vir- 
ginia had worn a smooth path across it from 
shack to shack, and often Henry Egerton fol 
lowed after his tiny niece “ to goan’ see muzzer.”’ 
Somehow there was as much attraction for him 
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bereavement another who quickly healed the 
wound. 

Then one day Henry Fgerton walked to the 
old shack with lines drawn tighter around his 
mouth, and with eyes hardened to bear a new 
burden. The decision of the courts in their 
respective claims had been handed down. The 
ownership of the valuable quarter section was 
decided forever. Beyond the hearing of the con- 
valescent man, who sat in the sun in the doorway, 
Egerton told the news to Dorothy. Under the 
blunt announcement she paled and flushed by 
turns. Then pity for the drawn face before her 
made her exclaim: 

** Oh, I’m sorry for you, Mr. Egerton. 
you should own half.’ 

** No, it was all or none. Now the courts have 
decided it all belongs to your father. I’m an 
interloper, and must leave at once. You have 
the right to order me off before night.” 

“But I won’t do it, Mr. Egerton,’ Dorothy re- 
plied, witha bright smile. ‘ You can stay as long 
as you like.” 

“No man could do that unless—” he hesitated 
—‘utless you will let me work the place for you. 
I could stay as your hired man until your father 
was well again; but I won’t. I would stay at 
your bidding—if—if—you would always be Vir- 
ginia’s mother.” 

Dorothy held forth a trembling hand. He 
seized it and covered it with kisses, hastily inter 
preting the action as a plea to stay, and Dorothy 
did nut: have the courage to break his illusion. 
Then from the shadow of the shack a small figure 
toddled forth and a baby’s voice exclaimed: 
“Muzzer,make Unel’ Hen’y stay an’ play bear 
with me. I wants him.” 

Dorothy, with a happy smile and gleaming 
eyes, picked the child up in her arms and re- 
plied between her caresses: ‘He will stay, 
Virginia, and he shall play bear with you all 
the morning.”—George E. Walsh, in New York 
Times. 


Douth’s Department. 

WHEN PAPA WAS A BOY. 

When papa was a little boy you really could n’t 
find 

In all the State of Washington a child so quick to 
mind. 

His mother never called but once, and he was 
always there; 

He never made the baby cry, or pulled his sister’s 
hair. 

He never slid down balusters or made the slight- 
est noise, 

And never in his life was known to fight with 
other boys; 

He always studied hard at school and got his 
lessons right; 

And chopping wood and milking cows were 
papa’s chief delight. 

He always rose at six o’clock and went to bed at 
eight, 

And never lay abed till noon; and never sat up 
late. 

He 'finished Latin, French and Greek when he 
was ten years old, 

And knew the Spanish alphabet as soon as he 
was told. ; 

And never in all his life forgot to shut the stable 
doors. 

He never grumbled when he had to do the even- 
ing chores, 

He never, never, thought of play until his work 
was done, 

He labored hard from break of day until the set 
of sun. 

He never scraped his muddy shoes upon the 
parlor floor, 


I think 








and remember for yourself it isn’t much use to do 
it for you.”—A. M. R. Hawes, in S. 8. Visitor. 
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Historical. 
—An Egyptian mummy of two thousand 
years ago, recently examined, showed evidences 
of having died of appendicitis. 
—The first alcoholic essence that is known 
was that invented by Elizabeth of Hungary. It 
was known as Hungary water, and by its use the 
Royal lady is said to have retained her beauty 
till she was past seventy years of age. After 
Hungary water came Eau de Cologne, which is 
manufactured in the cathedral town on the 
Rhine, and has a world-wide fame. It is this 
perfume that the modern lady uses so freely in 
her toilet. 
—A cunringly constructed prison cavern, 
consisting of a large chamber connected with 
one of smaller dimensions, situated near Syra- 
cuse, Italy, has gone into legendary history with 
the title of the * Ear of Dionysius.” The smaller 
chamber was unknown to the prisoners Kept in 
this underground dungeon, and the tyrant by 
whose name itis known had ahabit of secreting 
himself there to listen to thé conversation of the 
convicts, who were mostly political offenders. 
An ingenious device constructed at the smaller 
end of the larger chamber transmitted the sounds 
through the partition, thus enabling the suspic- 
ious ruler to hear eten the whispered conversa- 
tions of his “ suspects.” 
—A house built by human beings at least 
three thousand years ago, and probably of an 
antiquity four times as great, was discovered a 
few years ago by Alaskan natives near Point 
Barrow, and many of the utensils used by the 
people who made ita habitation were secured. 
Some hatchets, stone knives and other stone and 
bone implements belonging to the races that 
flourished before the dawn of history, have fre- 
quently been found, but never has a house in 
which they lived been found preserved through 
the wrecks of time and elemental cataclysms 
that have strewed the surface of the earth with 
ruin and death. The house was built after the 
plan of the houses of the primitive inhabitants of 
America. Theribs of an enormo.s whale, or of 
some animal now extinct, were used for a frame- 
work, and over these skins had been stretched. 
The skins had rotted away ages ago, but the 
framework was intact. 
—Tha lava streams from the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1858 were so hot twelve years later 
that steam issued from their cracks and crevices. 
Those that flowed from Etna in 1787 were found to 
be steaming hot just below the crust as late as 
1840. The volcano Jorullo in Mexico poured forth 
in 1759 lava that eighty-seven years later gave 
off columns of steaming vapor. In 1780 it was 
found that a stick thrust into the crevices in- 
stantly ignited, although no discomfort was ex- 
perienced in walking on the hardened crust. 
— The oldest house in England stands near 
St. Alban’s Abbey, in Hertfordshire, about twenty 
miles from London. This house is said to be 
more than one thousand years old, and is still fit 
fo.’ habitation. 

Hotes and Queries. 
PHILIPPINE ForeEsts.—“ Robin”: The United 
States Department of Agriculture has taken steps 
for the commercial development of the immense 
forests in the Philippine Islands. 1t has been 
astimated by Capt. George P. Ahern, Ninth 
United States Infantry, temporarily in charge of 
tie forestry interests, that there are at least 350 
species of vaiuable timber, covering over forty 
million acres. Recently the department has sent 
two expert lumbermen from this country to 
assist in the work in the Philippines. Grant 
Bruce, formerly New York State forester, and 
Edward Hamilton, both men of practical experi- 
ence, have been selected by the department. 

THE SLEEPING PosITIoN.—" D. V. 8.”: An 
immense number of people sleep on the left side, 
and this is the most common cause of the un- 
pleasant taste which is generally attributed to 
dyspepsia. If a meal has been taken within two 
or three hours of going to bed, to sleep on the 











difficult ia the extreme to perform. The student 
of snatomy knows that all food enters and 
leaves the stomach on the right side, and hence 
sleeping on the left side soon after eating in- 
volves a sort of pumping operation which is any- 
thing but conducive to sound repose. The action 
of the heart is also interfered with considerably, 
and the lungs are unduly compressed. It is prob- 
able that lying on the back is the most natural 
Position, but few men can rest easily so, and 


hence it is best to cultivate the habit of sleeping | of cars. 


omg ad Now there is one 
es, of which three hundred is by el 

and employing nineteen thousand sag ae 
condition has improved anywhere from twenty 
to eighty per cent. The removal of the horses 
has greatly increased available room, it being 
calculated that the space occupied by five thou- 
sand teams of horses is equal to eighty- 
cent. of the space occupied by the sam 


nearly fifteen thousand horses and several thou- 


company operating 


three per 
e number 





on the right side. It is very largely a mati 
habit, and the sooner it is peanieet | the Arona 3 

THE ‘MEANING OF CAFE.—“ Berlian”: It is 
really difficult to understand how the word 
“cafe,” a French term, has come into such gen- 
eral use in this country and how it happens that 
it is so grossly misapplied. The term means 
coffee, or a place where coffee is sold, and what 
relation there is between a coffee shop and a 
place where liquors are sold does not appear. It 
is not improbable that the idea comes from the 
combination of barrooms and restaurants, in the 
latter of which of course coffee is sold, but noth- 
ing more emphatically marks the modern dispo- 
sition to follow blind custom than sticking up on 
the window where only beer, liquors and wines 
are sold the word “coffee,” and that in foreign 
language. \ 

SELTZER WATER.—“Imbiber”: In a paper 
published in a French medical journal, a doctor 
in Bordeaux has called attention to the inferior 
and dangerous products commonly sold under 
the name of seltzer-water in France. It appears 
that the so-called seltzer-water can now be pro- 
duced at so cheap a rate that in many refresh- 
ment establishments it is provided to customers 
gratis. According to the author, in consequence 


4329 Misses’ Blouse 
Waist,12 to 16 yrs. 
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4330 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Blouse Waist with Bex-Plaited 
Bolere. 4889. 
The blouse is made over a fitted lining that close 











seltzer-water. Water of any sort is employed for 
the purpose. It 1s saturated with carbonic acid 
gas, So produced as to be very impure, and it is 
delivered in syphons of inferior quality, the fit- 
tings of which are made of a metal rich in lead, 
of which notable quantities enter into solution. 
The remarks of Dr. Carles in regard to seltzer- 
water—a beverage largely asked for in French 
restaurants—may be taken to apply with equal 
truth to many of the aerated drinks supplied in 
the United States, which are the products of 
unscrupulous manufacturers, dnd the use of 
which is dangerous to health. A guarantee as 
to quality is especially necessary in regard to 
such preparations. 

Gems of Thought. 








makes many of the crosses that we find in our 
way, such as we commonly call “ crosses.” Our 
Heavenly Father makes “ straight paths for 
our feet,” and, if we would goin His way, if we 
would straighten ovr wills to His will, and lay 
them side by side, there would be no crosses. 
But when the path that God points out goes 
north and south, and our stubborn wills lead us 
east and west, the consequence is “a cross ’— 
a cross Of our own making, not that which our 
Master bids us“ take up and carry after Him,” 
and of which it has been well said,‘‘ He always 


Peploe. 
----‘ By union the smallest States thrive, 
By discord the largest are destroyed.” 
—Sallust. 
----Great God, have pity on the wicked; for 


madest them good!—Saadi. 
----Nothing so certain as that nothing is cer- 
tain.—Georg Ebers. 

.---Error is continually repeating 


truth in words.—Goethe. 
.---Censure and criticism never hurt anybody. 


show a man his weak points and forewarn him 


against failure and trouble. 
---- With those who have made ready to receive 


Him in peaceful trust, He will come and dwell in 
love and joy; and great is their rest and blessed- 
ness,—Abbe Guillore. 

.-.. Energy and good luck are twins, but energy 
was born first. 

---Our birth Is but a sleep and a forgetting; 


Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God who is our home. 
—Wordsworth. 


---. The occupations of every day seem often 
trifling, we may do them without thinking as 
ordinary things, yet they are the scenes ot our 
appointed lot—appointed by God for you and me. 
The ordering, the application of these ordinary 
oceupations, is the appointing of the Divine pur- 
pose; it is for ourselves to carry them out. And 
secretly our character forms according as we 
hand'e them. Give thy heart to God Eternal, 
since thou art thyself eternal. Join thy heart to 
what He has given thee todo. Join thy heart to 
His teaching, andthou becomest of a will like to 
His own will.—T. T. Carter. 
..-- We have but faith, we cannot know; 

For knowledge is of things we see; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness; let it grow. 

—Tennyson. 

..--Itis only that higher thought of life which 
Christ has taught us that can really satisfy, and 
give a joy that will keep strengthening to the end, 
—the life of earnest duty, of kind helpfulness to 
man, of humble piety toward God. Let us strive 
toward that.—Brooke Herford. 
....Enthusiasm is the element of success in 
everything; it is the light that leads, and the 
strength that raises men up; it robs endurance of 
difficulty and makes duty a pleasure. 
.---The soul’s craving for peace is its natural 
yearning for its End, its Maker and its God. 
Since the soul is large enough to contain the in 
finite God, nothing less than Himself can satisfy 
or fill it.—E. B. Pusey. 
..-. Every conquered difficulty puts a new tool 
into the worker’s hands. His powers groy and 
thrive in the process. Many persons look with 
envy upon men who seem to accomplish with 
ease whatever it falls to their lot todo. Usually, 
however, if their past lives could be unfolded, 
there would be a full record of labor, persever- 
ance, energy and patience that had dealt with 
one difficulty after another until each was van- 
quished. 
....There is a wider division of men than that 
into Christian and Pagan. Before we ask what a 
man worships, we have to ask whether he 
worships at all.—Ruskin. 

Curious Facts. 
—wWashington’s army spent the winter of 
1777-78 at Morristown and near there; and that 
of 1778-79 at Middlebrook, in New Jersey; portions 
of the army may have been encamped in the 
Ramapo Valley. 

——Damascus is undoubtedly the oldest exist. 
ing city in the world. Benares and Constanti- 
nople, exclusive of Chinese towns, come next in 
point of age. 

—tThe record of timber produced from one 
tree was eighty thousand feet from a redwood 
thirty feet in diameter, cut last year in California. 
—The atmospheric pressure upon the surface 
of an ordinary man is 32,400 pounds. The ordi- 
nary rise and fall of the barometer increases or 
decreases this pressure by about a ton and a 


arter. 
ae Hawaii’s population is one of the most 


mixed on earth. Of its 160,000 people, 60,000 
are Japanese, 30,000 Chinese and another 15,000 
foreigners from Europe and America. 

—A Melbourne juror refused to serve on the 
ground that he had just got work after three 
months idleness,and would lose it again if he 
failed to put in an appearance. The judge 
frowned, fined the offending juryman a penny 
and paid the coin himself. 

—tThe Guif Stream is two hundred fathoms 
deep off Cape Florida. Near Cape Hatteras the 
depth is only half as great, the stream appearing 











of the low price at which apparatus for charging 
water with gas can now be obtained, all sorts of 
persons constitute themselves manufacturers of 


---- Let us remember that it 1s not God who 


carries the heaviest end Himself.’”—Annie Webb- 


thou didst everything for the good when thou 


itself in 
action, and we must unweariedly repeat the 


If false, they cannot hurt you unless you are 
wanting in manly character, and, if true, they 


at the ceutre front but separately from the vutside. 
Onto this lining is faced the yoke, and over it are ar- 
ranged the full front, the box-plaited bolero and the 
box-plaited back. At the centre frent is a box plait 
that is made from the material ot the waist, and made 
to extend full length. The sleeves include fitted 
linings, that are faced to form the caps, the full por- 
tions and the cuffs with deep pointed extensions over 
the sleeves. The full portions are box plaited at their 
upper edges, and are gathered at the cuffs where they 
form soft drooping puffs. At the neck is a regulation 
stock. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 34 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 
inches wide, 19 yard. 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all- 
over tucking for yoke, collar and sleeve caps. 
The pattern, 4329, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 

Woman’s Blouse Waist. 4330. 

To be Made With or Without Cape:. 
The waist is made over a fitted lining that closes 
quite separately, but at the centre front. Over this 
‘lining are arranged the back and the fronts of the 
waist that are laid in inverted tucks and stitched flat 
togi e the slot-seam effect. The back is without full- 
ness and is tucked for its entire length, but the fronts 
are stite ed for part of their length only and are 
gathered at the waist line, 50 giving the required full- 
ness and the stylish blouse effect. Each front is laid 
in a box plait and the two meet to form the princess 
closing. The double capes are arranged over the 
shoulders and the neck is trimmed with a shapeu 
band that forms the stole. The sleeves are tucked 
and stitched flat to the elbows, then form soft full 
puffs that are gathered into the cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches 
wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all- 
over lace for stole and collar and j yards of velvet for 
belt and postillion. 
The pattern, 4330, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








4331 Child s Petticoat, 4332 Blouse Waist. 
1 to 10yrs, 32 to 40 bust. 
Child’s Petticeat, 4331. 
With Full Gathered or Cireular Skirt. 
The petticoat consists of the body portion and the 











skirts. The body is cut with tront and backs, and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The full skirt ts simply straight, gathered at the 
upper edge. The circular skirt is cut in one piece, 
and ts plain where it meets the body while providing 
ample flare at the lower edge. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size ts for gathered skirt 2 yards 36inches wide, with 
3 yards of needlework; for circular skirt 1j yards 36 
inehes wide, with 3} yards of embroidered edging and 
28 yards of insertion. . 

The pattern, 4331, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 
2, 4, 6,8 and 10 years of age. 


Woman’s Blouse Waist. 4332. 
The fitted lining closes at the centre front and 
makes the foundation for the various parts of the 
waist. The waist consists of fronts and back, that 
are tucked and stitched with corticelli silk,:anda 
yoke with plastron and closes at the: left side, 
beneath the plastron and through the yoke. The 
back is d awn down smoothly, but the fronts are 
slightly full and blouse a little at the belt. The 
sleeves are made over fitted linings and are tucked to 
the elbows, then form soft and beeoming puffs. At 
the neck is a stock collar that closes, with the waist 
at the left front. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2tyards 44 inebes wide, with 13 yards 21 or 3 yards 


. 44 inches wide for yoke with plastron, eollar and cuffs, 


The pattern, 4332, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





4334 Girl’s Tucked 
Costume, 4 to 12 yrs. 


4333 Blouse Jacket, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Woman’s Blouse Jacket. 4333. 

To be Made With or Without Capes and Cuffs. 

The coat consists of fronts, back and under-arm 
gores for the blouse, the three capes, collar, bell 
sleeves and skirt portion. The blouse is drawn down 
smoothly at the waist line, but the fronts blouse 
slightly over the belt. The fronts are faced and 
rolled back to form the revers, the collar is joine! to 
the neck and the capes are arranged over the shoul- 
ders. The skirt portion is laid in inverted pl uts at 
the back and seamed to the blouse, the belt conceal- 
ing the seam. The sleeves are cut to flare at the 
wrists and finished with roll-over cuffs seamed to 
the lower edges. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 21 inches wide,4 yards 44 inches wide 
or 33 yards 52 inches wide, with 3 yards of velvet for 
revers and collar. 
The pattern, 4333, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch‘ bust measure. 
Girl’s Tucked Costume. 4334. 
The costume consists of the waist, made overa 
fitted lning, and the skirt. The lining is smooth and 
snug, and closes at the back, but separately from the 
outside. The waist is cut with a front and backs that 
are joined atthe under-arms, then laid in two wide 
tucks and shirred at the upper edge. The yoke is 
separate and falls over the arms-eye seams. The 
sleeves also are tucked and shirred on continuous 
lines with the waist, and are mounted over fitted 
linings that are left full length and faced when long 
sleeves are desired. The skirt is straight, hemmed at 
the edge tucked above and shirred at the belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 

size (8 years) is 8§ yards 21 inches wide, 63 yards 27 

inches wide, 4g yards 32 inches wide or 44 yards 44 

inches wide, with gj yards of all-over lace for yoke, j 

yards for yoke, collar and under portions of sleeve. 

The pattern, 4334, is cut in s zes for girls of 4, 6, 8, 

10 and 12 years of age. 














to have run uphill, with an nt of ten inches to 
the mile. 

—According to the United States consul- 
general in Montreal, Germany makes the best 
lead-pencils, but American firms the best rubber 
erasers. 

—tTen years ago there were between two 
hundred and three hundred miles of horse car 
lines in New York, operated by several small 
companies, employing seven thousand men, 








And never answered back his ma, and never 


left side isto give the stomach a task which it 1s 








HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL.PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 





name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHe 


MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Stallion Management. 

The preparation of the stallion for ser- 
vice should be the same as the preparation 
for work; and for effectiveness, working 
condition, not “*show condition,” should be 
aimed at. ‘“ The surest stock getter we ever 
knew,’’ said a prominent veterinarian, ‘* was 
an aged black horse which was often taken 
from the plow or the cart to serve the mares 
brought to him.” The winter food of a young 
entire animal should consist of crushed 
oats, chaff and a little bran, with car- 
rots and hay. He should be kept ina roomy 
box or yard, and be exervised in hand. 
During the winter train him to surcingle, 
crupper and bit, and lead him on the roads 
to get used to the traffic and unfamiliar 
sights and noises. Before starting to cover, 
for a month or six weeks begin to feed heav- 
ier, and give a few old crushed beans and a 
few white peas occasionally mixed with oats 
and chaff, and a few carrots daily. During 
this time the amount of walking exercise 
should be materially increased, and the 
anima) should have plenty of good honest 
grooming, which, if harder work, is better 
fur the animal than a shiny coat pro- 
duced by the use of drugs. The horse 
should be walked at least six hours 
a day, and better ten, in. order to 





get him into condition, in the true accepta-. 


tion of the term, and fit to travel when the 
season opens. With further reference to 
the use of drugs, Galvayne, in his account of 
the management of stallions kept entirely 
for service purposes, says: ‘* Physic may 
be an absolute necessary, and the cause of 
the necessity unavoidable, but I think it is 
generally otherwise, want of care in dieting 
and want of, exercise being the primary 
causes. If physic is necessary, administer 
it, but I do not believe in the general use of 
condiments, stimulants and tonics, except, 
of course, in cases of temporary indisposi- 
tion. Always keep rock salt in the manger, 
and do not be afraid of using too many 
carrots.” The same authority speaks ap- 
provingly of walking stallions, that do not 
travel a district, one hundred miles per 
week. It is a mistake to take too many 
engagements during the horse’s first season. 
Nip all tricks in the bud, and carefully 
train the animal to habits of obedience. 

The fat horse looks larger and better and 
will sell for more money even to a buyer 
who knows well enough that a horse in 
such flesh is not fit for business. Feeding 
for sale should begin two months in advance, 
and should be accompanied with thorough 
use of the brush and curry-comb to improve 
gloss and general appearance of the coat. 
Rough, coarse coats should be clipped. 








The receipts of horses at Chicago in 1902 
were 102,100 head, against 109,353 head in 
1901, with the high record of 118,754 in 1898. 
The receipts for December were only 5343, 
January, February, April and May each 
over ten thousand, while March 15,516 head 
were received. 
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The demand for draft horses seems to be 
increasing faster than the supply. Carloads 
sell at $200 to $250 per head as fast as they 
can be unloaded. Hundreds of small farm- 
ers are making some of their easiest profits 
from a few Percheron mares and the sale of 
young drafters. 


In western Washington the roads are al- 
most knee deep with dust during dry spells. 
Straw is very cheap there, and has been 
used with success to cover the roads and 
hold down the dust. 

At Brighton Beach, England, the racing 
trotter Lord Derby has madea new record 
fora four-wheel race, finishing his mile in 
2.05%. Among the trotters that have taken 
records to wagon faster than they have to 
sulkyare: Lord Derby, with a wagon rec- 
ord of 2.052, as against 2.06} to sulky; York 
Boy 2.083 to wagon and 2.094 tosulky; Ida 
Highwood 2.093 to wagon and 2.13} to sulky ; 
Louise Jefferson 2.10 to wagon and 2.173 to 
sulky; Alice Barnes 2.10} to wagon and 2.114 
to sulky. 
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Investigations at various experiment sta 
tions indicate that it requires about three 
pounds of potatoes to equal one pound of 
hay, and for horses standing idle in the 
barn, potatoes may be used to some extent 
where refuse ones can be had very cheap. 





A farmer in Schoharie County, N. Y., is 
said to have a pair of horses that are thirty- 
seven and thirty-three years old, respec- 
tively, and were raised on the farm where 
they still live. They are doing farm work 


Ways of the Mexicans. 

School children study their lessons aloud. 

The best grades of coffee are sold at 
tobacco stores. 

The Mexican meal consists of more kinds 
of meat than vegetables. 

Railways, street cars and cabs all pro- 
vide three classes of conveyances. 

In the cities real estate is sold by the 
square meter instead of the front foot. 

Fruit and vegetables are not sold by 
measure, but by the dozen or by weight. 

Theatre managers are fined if they de not 
produce the cast and features advertised. 

Mexican tailors take the clothes of their 
customers to the patron’s home to try them 


 hsextonn men of the lower classes wear 
the biggest hats in the world, the women 
none at all. 

Sunday is the great amusement day. All 
big entertainments are reserved for this 
general holiday. 

A servant is called or a coach stopped by 
hissing. or clapping the hands instead of 
shouting or whistling. 

Pork and beef markets are, as a rule, sep- 
arate institutions, as a :license is exacted 
for the sale of each kind of meat. 

Gentlemen not only tip their hats to one 
another, but they are as careful to remove 
them in your office as in their own. 

‘The streets in most of the smaller towns 
are lowest in the middle, sloping from the 
sidewalks to the drain on the surface. 

The Mexicans are great smokers, the cig- 
arette being generally preferred, but chew- 
ing tobacco is practically unknown among 
the native population. 

Bread is universally baked in small 
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French loaves that retail for two cents each, 
and an entire piece is served to each person 
at a meal without cutting. 

The delivery of all light retail goods, such 
as groceries, queensware, etc., is effected 
by cargadores, who carry the packages in 
baskets or boxes on their heads. 

New Year’s Day is an important anniver- 
sary. Presents are exchanged quite as 
generally as upon Christmas, and friends 
send cards bearing best wishesfor the new 
year. 

Mexican gentlemen recognize a lady ac- 
quaintance first when they meet upon the 
street, and the lady, as a rule, returns only 
the most formal bow without change of 
facial expression. y 

All checks, bills and documents of record 
must bear revenue stamps, and the princi- 
pal books of commercial houses are liable 
to inspection from government tax authori- 
ties at any time. 

As alfalfa and grass grow all the year 
round in most parts of Mexico, dry hay is 
practically unknown. City animals are sup- 
plied with green fodder delivered in small 
bundles every day. It is delivered from 
house to house loaded on burros. 

The licenses of street pedlars and small 
booths are collected daily. The collector 
for the city calls every morning and deter- 
mines the tax from the amount of stock on 
hand. Taxes are collected as low asa few 
cents aday. Coupon tickets are given as 
receipts.—Modern Mexico. 
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What it Means to be ‘‘ Educated.’’ 


A contemporary, having asked four hun- 
dred prominent educators of this country 
to formulate a working definition of educa- 
tion, has begun to publish the varied 
answers that have come in as a result 
of this demand. The definitions already 
priated are of great interest, though no 
single one has as yet seemed adequately to 
cover the ground. President Hadley, from 
whom much might have been expected, 
sends the reader to Webster’s Dictionary for 
what he calls the *“ narrow ”’ view of educa- 
tion. But since this results ina view that 
is not really narrow, he might have done 
worse. ‘ Education,’’ says Webster, ‘‘ com- 
prehends all that series of instruction and 
discipline which is intended to enlighten 
the understanding, correct the temper and 
form the manners and habits of youth, and 
fit them for usefulness in their future sta- 
tions.”” When one adds that this applies to 
the education of the secondary school in 
which one prepares for work in the univer- 
sity of lite, one pieces the thing out help- 
fully. 

It is, however, out of the West that the 
most vigorous and comprehensive answer 
to the query comes. The State superintend- 
ent of Michigan writes: ‘‘ Education is the 
sum total of results produced in the life and 
character of a young man or woman by the 
combined forces of the home, the school, 
society, the church and the State. Itis to 
be measured by his: efficiency or power to 
do, first for himself, and secondly and most 
important, his power to be of service to 
mankind.” 

The last sentence seems tous to sum up 
the truth of the matter from the view point 
of the twentieth century. While Aristotle’s 
thought about education, that it is (to the 
individual) an ornament in prosperity and a 
refuge in adversity, and again that it is the 
best viaticum of old age used to be enough, 
and more than enough for our grandfathers, 
we of today ask aot, what does a man know, 
but what can he do? Education that is not 
translated into service counts to us for com - 
paratively little. The time is past when we 
permit a man to live unto himself, and 
spend his whole life, ifit so please him, in 
following what Milton calls the “‘ right path 
of a virtuous and noble education, labori- 
ous, indeed, at the first ascent, but else so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect 
and melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more channing.”’ 








A case in point: There is just now in 


Boston a young man, concerning whcse 
intellectual equipment people entertain 
strongly opposed opinions. ‘‘ How thor- 
ough,” some ask, ‘“‘is Professor Griggs’ 
education? If he really knows so intimately 
as he appeared to know all those mighty 
men of whom he spoke so well last year, 
then he is a veritable wonder. Even to 
have assimilated Dante, as the course he is 
now giving would indicate that he has done, 
would be an achievement that should place 
him high among the scholars of the present 
day. ‘“* But,” these continue, ‘“‘I am in- 
clined to think ,he is not really profound 
after all. Perhaps he has just ‘ gotten 
these things up.’ ” 

Well, what if the latter be true,—though 
we have no knowledge that it is? If Profes- 
sor Griggs has the capacity so to ‘get 
things up,” and so to present them after he 
has gotten them up, that Tremont Temple 
is crowded to the doors to hear his interpre- 
tation of the great Dante, has he not by this 
proved himself to have the kind of educa- 
tion that is distinctly worth having? Edu- 
cation that can inspire others with desire to 
drink deep of the Pierian spring, and can 
help all who come in cuntac. with it to live 
more worthily, is just the kind of education 
we need in these days. 

We cannot all be lecturers or teachers, 
but we can have the open mind and 
the impressionable brain. And, having 
these, we may, cultivate the art of 
expressing clearly and cogently what we 
ourselves think concerning any piece of 
literature or any phase of life. That man 
or woman is never really educated who 
lacks the power to put into words any con- 
clusion that may have been reached while 
practicing ‘‘ the almost lost art of thinking.”’ 
This is not to say that one should be con- 
tentious or argumentative or didactic. Still 
less is it to thrust one’s own ignorant opin- 
ion down the throats of all with whom one 
comes in contact. But not to have an opin- 
ion sometimes, and not to be able to express 
it when called upon so to do, is certainly to 
prove one’s self uneducated, however many 
degrees one may have appended to one’s 
name. 

Education, as we today understaud it, is 
nothing if not altruistic. This it is which 
differentiates our twentieth century brand 
from the “ learning ”’ of the Dark Ages. 
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Selecting Ewes for Breeding. 


In taking up the breeder’s ideal ewe and 
how to select the same, I should say that 
the most important point for the prospective 
buyer or breeder in the selection of ewes 
suitable for breeders is thoroughly to post 
himself on the type of the breed he expects 





true type of the breed you are selecting, and 
have some idea of what you want to pro- 
duce. ° 

In the selection of breeding ewes from a 
strange flock, it has been my purpose 
always to try to get as much constitution as 
possible, provided they had the required 
amount of breed type. By that I mean the 
animal must be pleasing tothe eye, and in 
the Shropshire we likea good, long, low-down 
sheep, with short leg of flat bone and set as 
near the outside of the body as possible. 

In the ewe the neck must be of medium 
length and not too thick, chest well ex- 
tended to the front, with good wide crops, 
and shoulders squarely placed. With these 
points well developed you must get a strong 
constitution, the ribs must be well sprung 
and the loin must be wide and thick, with 
the quarters full and round and as near 
down to the hock as possible. We must 
also see that we have a good dense fleece of 
medium wool, and free from all dark wool 
if possible to get it. : 

I might say that, if you have a good, 
strong-constitutioned ewe, do vot discard 
her even if she lacks some of the minor 
points necessary in a show animal, such as 





having a little wool on the legs or hav- 
ing a little dark wool around the eyes. 








to purchase. Have an understanding of the. 


Some of the most profitable animals I have 
ever raised for farmers’ purposes have been 
those with some of the minor faults previ- 
ously described. I claim that constitution 
is the foundation of all improvement in 
breeding, and I wuuld strongly urge breed- 
ers to discard as soon as possible all animals 
lacking a robust constitution, no matter 
how many other points they may have in 
their favor, as you will never succeed with- 
out a vigorous constitution.—J.C. Duncan, 
to New York Shropshire Breeders. 
——+> + —___ 


Silage for Sheep. 


We have fed ensilage to sheep, a good deal 
of it, this winter, more than usual, because 
we have been short on some other food, and 
none of our ewes have leaned up against the 
fence yet. We have a great many lambs, 
and they all seem to be doing well, are fat, 
and the ewes have a large flow of milk. 
They are not living on ensilage alone. 

They are getting clover hay and some 
alfalfa, but their main course is ensilage, 
all they will eat up clean in three-quarters 
of an hour at each end of the day. Our 
grain is largely oats with a small mixture 
of wheat, and then their protein they get in 
a little clover and alfalfa. 

GEORGE McCKERROW, Supt. 

Corliss, Wis. 
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Prosperous New York Farming. 


The weather conditions of western New 
York the past season were similar to those 
which prevailed over a large portion of the 
Northern States, with moisture at times 
sufficient to dampen the ardor of the most 
enthusiastic. While the loss was heavy in 
connection with some farm crops, with 
others the conditions seemed peculiarly 
favorable for a luxuriant growth and prolific 
yields. 

The hay crop promised an abundant crop 
of superior quality. A iarge proportion, 
however, was nearly or quite ruined during 
its harvest. Winter wheat was secured, as 
a rule, in excellent condition, the Hessian 
fly, so destructive the year previous, having 
done no perceptible damage. The oat crop 
went far ahead of any previous yield in the 
recollection of the “‘ oldest inhabitant ’’; 
sixty, eighty and even ninety bushels per 





acre were the yields stored in many farmers’ 
barns the past season. Barley also gave an 
unusually guod crop of excellent quality. 

The corn crop gave good results planted 
on naturally dry upland where gravelly loam 
predominated, but the greatest share of corn 
was planted on land where its feet were 
kept too wet for a favorable yield, again 
demonstrating the imperative need of a 
more thorough system of tile drainage on 
many farms. Potatoes were also seriously 
injured, in many instances entire fields 
being ruined, with occasional fields yielding 
fair returns, with comparatively little rot. 
While the aggregate outcome of the apple 
crop exceeded the expectations of nearly 
every one, its inferior quality made it more 
difficult to dispose of than any other crop, 
consequently, the evaporators and cider mills 
have been surfeited with this rejected fruit. 
Just at present no one wants to buy. Many 
are shipping to outside markets as the only 
alternative, seemingly, and with not very 
good results. 


clearly printed and much elaborated restri... 
tions and reg»lations regarding the produ: 
tion, transportation and sale of milk j;, 
New York city. They are, for the mos: 
part, in convenient pamphlet form, hay: 
been widely circulated, and are proba}! 
well known by evevy handler of the art; 
cle. But they are nevertheless daily dis;.. 
garded, as any one who wishes such dat., 
may ascertain for himself in half a mile’ 
personal inspection. For instanve, milk ;. 
required to be kept at a temperature of |.- 
than 50° F. from the time it is cooled aft: 
leaving the cow until it is delivered to t)). 
consumer. But the single milk can in t},. 
rear of nearly every grocery at any time ., 
year will toward the close of the day sh. 
a temperature of from 10° to 15° in exce 
of this. An inspector in discussing ; 
matter with a representative of a New Y. 
daily, said: 

** But what are you going to do about j: 
A thorough, conscientious supervision « 
New York’s milk supply would necessita: 
a corps of some hundred or so men. 11}, 
law on this subject is enforced about 4 
well as itis on any other. Asa matter ,, 
fact, the very same adulterations that ~ 
horrify the milk consumer are use 
nearly all canned goods, and nobody s:: 
anything.’’ 

“* But,” it was urged in reply, “it i, 
matter of statistics that more than six th: 
sand deaths occurred in 1900, for instai: 
among children under five years of age fr.) 
diarrhceal causes, and that old or adult: 
ated milk 1s the commonest cause of su. 
diseases.”’ 

** Well,’”’ was the reply, “‘ when you se 
mother give her year-old baby scarlet «: 
green gumdrops, bacon rinds off the flow: 
and tea that has been standing for hours 
a tin pot, all this hue and cry over the i 
purity of the milk it gets loses a good bit « 
force.’’ 

In the best milk tested immediately aft. 
milking about 300 bacteria are found ;: 
every drop. Kept at a temperature of 4) 
there is no increase in these in twenty-four 
hours. At 32° milk can be kept wholesom. 
almost indefinitely. At 45°, however, mil! 
seventy-two hours old contained 150.0) 
bacteria to the drop, showing that, inde 
pendent of temperature, age has much io dv 
with the healthfulness of milk. A single 
germin high temperature has been known 
to multiply to two billion in~ eighteen 
hours. The multiplication of these germs is 
doubly injurious in consuming the nutri- 
tive properties of the milk and adding to 
it such as are really poisonous. The com- 
monest adulterations used in milk are for 
maldehyde, borax, boracic acid, benzoate 
of soda and salicyic acid. None of these 
are ever presentiin sufficient quantities to be 
in themselves harmful, as several gallons of 
the milk thus treated would bave to be taken 
at the time to produce such a result. 
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Hogs and poultry wi!l be more or less 
together, as hens are drawn to the hog 
house by the access they have to feed mate- 
rial. But, as a whole, they are a nuisance 
in the hog house, as they are in any other 
stable or barn building.—Prof. Thomas 
Shaw. 








TSE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 

It is well to wander sometimes in the land of 
Make-Believe, 

Through its ever-smiling gardens, where the 
heart may cease to grieve, 

Where the beds are gay with roses and the paths 
are paved with gold, 

And our hopes, like soaring songsters, their 
mercurial wings unfold. 

- Let us all be little children for awhile and make 
our way 

Through the sweet and sunny meadow land of 
Make-Believe today. 


There’s a queen within an arbor, where she rules 
in high renown, 

With a lily for a sceptre and arose wreath fora 
crown, 

And her laws are love and laughter, for they 
know not sorrow there; 

Never hate or pain or morey enter in her king- 
dom fair; 

So we sing the songs the children sing and play 
the games they play 

As we wander in the garden land of Make- 
Believe today. —St. James (Gazette. 








The large acreage of cabbage grown in | 
this vicinity the past season still remains | 
in the farmers’ hands ; present market price | 


$4.50 perton. In review of the general out- | 


come of the farmers’ efforts the past year, | tt 


and notwithstanding the various obstacles | 
that have seemed to combine to thwart a} 


successfultermination of his plans, we are pg» 


forced to believe that with an intelligent | 
and thorough system inauguzated relative to 
needed tile drainage, timely and persistent 
tillage, by adopting the most modern 
methods for the subjugation of the insect 
enemies of fruits and plants, and by prac- 
tising a wise economy in the general farm 
management, the farmer still is more 
highly favored in the enjoyment of the good 
things of this life than many of those who 
are engaged in other avocation. 
Irvine D. Cook. 
Genesee County, N. Y. 
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QUALITY OF CITY MILK. 

The price of milk in New York markets 
reached a higher figure in December than at 
any time during the past twenty years. As 
@ result of the scarcity, there has been 
some apparent decrease in quality after 
the various middlemen and pedlars get 
throagh with it. There are very stringent, 





SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotesdiges- 

on. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 50, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 

« MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Eon 





pt. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 
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Trave Marks 
DesiGcNns 
Copvricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably mtable. Communica- 
tiene strict] » no noe gmmonk on cwento 
sent free. ncy for secu ents. 
Patents taken tfrougn Munn . 0. receive 
hout charge, 







"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 


culation of any qelcnsite socrnes. Term’, $3 a 
Mi four months, $L a by al] newsdealers. 


36 1 Broadway, 
§Co,2 F oreadwer, NEW Yor k 








resume the spiral shape again. 








Showing how the sheep pens at the Minnesota State Fair were enclosed with Page 11-bar 42-inch Hog and Sheep Fence. 
it is stretched up so tight that the coil is all drawn out of the horizontal wires, but if they would let up on the strain, the wire * 


Mr. John C. Mills of Preston, Minn., is a prominent breeder of thoroughbred stuck. He uses this style of fencing to enc!» 
thoroughbred sheep with, and is a general user of Page Fences. Ask him about their utility. 
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